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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


HENRY ALLEN MOE* 


the Nazi onslaught, Mr. Winston Churchill asked 

“What kind of people do they think we are?” Well, 
the Nazis—and the world—found out what kind of people 
they were and are. They were British of the bull-dog breed— 
and skillful, and humane, and full of know-how—that’s what 
they were; and the world is different today from what it 
would have been had the British been other—been less—than 
they were. 

Now—why were the British what they were? Historians 
and other scholars are trying now to answer that question 
and the catalogue of their answers is long. The catalogue 
can hardly be compressed; but perhaps some condensation 
can be achieved by saying that character is the product of a 
thousand (or a million, I do not know) forces or factors— 
historical, biological, geographic, economic and others, many 
others. It can also be said with some confidence, that charac- 
ter, in its turn, determines the manifestations of these factors. 

And it may also be said, with a high degree of confidence 
I think, that of the factors which make the individual, and 
hence the national, character, the forces of history are strong 
factors. 


Wie the British people were bracing themselves for 


* For this, my first “President’s Page,” I submit to New York History’s read- 
ers what I said at the 1952 Annual Meeting of the New York State Historical 
Association, held at West Point, concerning the purposes of our Association. 
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Thus we come to the réle of the New York State Historical 
Association in the individual character and in our national 
character. 

The Italians have a word for it, campanilismo—by which 
is meant the pride of an Italian in his local campanile, and 
all the history that clings to it and to his place in his country. 
The thought is patriotic, not parochial. 

The réle of our Association in essence is patriotic: patrio- 
tism in its finest sense, is our purpose. And that patriotic 
rdle can best be fostered by fostering an American, a New 
York State—campanilismo. 


For me, there is no theme of such great importance as the 
theme of the importance of the individual. The basis of the 
importance of that theme is that man’s temple of achieve- 
ment has been built wholly by individual men and women— 
individuals of eager, questing minds and spirits, thinking 
and visualizing and feeling and doing through all the ages. 
Here and there stands one who exemplifies the brightness 
of human genius; but most of them were journeymen, good 
craftsmen—no less entitled to our honor. 

The gods in my pantheon are these individual men and 
women, the geniuses and the craftsmen both; and, of them 
all, the craftsmen no less than the geniuses have made us 
what we amount to—all that we amount to. 

At our Headquarters in Cooperstown, we have our Hamil- 
ton papers and we have our great works of art, and we are 
always receptive to the manifestations of genius. But more 
important, in our philosophy, are the devices and imple- 
ments of our farmers that lightened his toil and his wife’s, 
that increased the production of food and improved its 
quality, the beautiful work of unknown Shaker journeymen. 
Likewise, for the same set of reasons, we have our Crossroads 
with its general store, school house, blacksmith shop, printery, 
pharmacist’s shop, and lawyer's office. Out of these, or work- 
a-day places like them, came things like the mechanical 
reaper, and even the aeroplane; and out of them came, more 
importantly, the ideas which became all-pervading to influ- 
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ence us to become what we are. There came, for example, 
a confidence that we—as individual men and women—can, 
with God’s help, make our own history. There is no more 
important idea than this in all human history. There are 
signs that we are in danger of losing that confidence now; 
and if we do, the world will never have lost a greater thing. 


The rdle of the New York State Historical Association is 
to recall, to foster, to promote these basic American ideas, 
these American confidences. Perforce we must do it partly in 
terms of things, things to look at, things to pick up and 
handle and work with. But we can also do it—and we do do 
it—in writings, in our publications; but mostly we do it by 
our spirit. Thus it is that old ox-yoke in the family barn 
recalling the journey westward to the new lands which gave 
men freedom, the family letters which tell of a station on 
the Underground Railway which made black men free, the 
recipe books with information concerning the best feeding 
of a family before a vitamin was known—thus it is that all 
these things are important. They are important for they are 
waters from the springs which have made us what we are— 
and I will add, made us great as a people because we con- 
tained many journeymen, craftsmen, who each took us a 
step forward on the road to all the freedoms. 

We all can have part in these things, these ideas. Down my 
way, within the limits of New York City—as unlikely a place 
as you could think of—our local hardware merchant, George 
Younkheere, still finds cannon balls and other remains of the 
battles of the Revolutionary War, with the enthusiasm which 
only a local historian brings to his history. 

And it was George Younkheere who—again in as unlikely 
a place as one could think of—recently saw to it that the 
memory of the Kings Bridge over the old bed of Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek and of the Wading Place was not obliterated 
by a big housing development at Broadway and 225th Street. 

The Kings Bridge and the Wading Place are not just 
places. They are symbols of freedom, symbols that one man, 
having a charter to build and operate a toll bridge, may not 
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be permitted to hamper our economic development, that 
men and goods and ideas may move freely throughout our 
country. There is not a school child now in our neighbor- 
hood who does not understand these ideas, thanks to our 
local historians. 

Thus you and I, and everybody, may have a part in making 
the American dream a present reality; and as members of the 
New York State Historical Association this is your clear 
duty and, I will add, your pleasure. You can live your history, 
wherever you are in this great Empire State, and not merely 
read it. With such living, the living of a common heritage, 
history becomes more than words in a book; without it, 
history may be only words to be learned. 

All this, I know, is very elementary; but there are some 
elementary things, I have concluded, that cannot be said too 
often. 


I end as I began. This is no chauvinistic doctrine. For just 
as it was their history that was a factor in making Britain 


strong in a British way, so also we need our history to make 
us strong in an American way. And just as Britain’s strength 
saved the world from tyranny, so also is our American 
sirength needed to keep the world free now. 





MONTAUK, PHANTOM RIVAL TO 
NEW YORK PORT 


DAVID LANDMAN * 


L = ISLAND juts far out into the Atlantic, 11814 miles 
east from New York City toward the markets of New 
England and Europe, and it is not surprising that 
through the years a number of attempts have been made to 
make the most of the geographic advantage of eastern Long 
Island ports. 

The early settlers in the easterly towns of Southampton, 
Southold, East Hampton and Shelter Island were farmers 
not seafarers, who had come on some of the most fertile land 
in the colonies, though they did obtain food from the richly 
endowed nearby waters and dropped hoes and plows to go 
after a beached whale. The first exception to the rule was 
Sag Harbor, a base for off-shore whalers in the middle of the 
18th century, a port of entry with her own United States 
Customs House in 1783, and, when the whaling industry 
was at its height in the middle of the 19th century, home of 
sixty-one ships roaming distant seas. But Sag Harbor’s 
future was inevitably limited by her physical limitations. 
The last half mile of her channel and all the area within 
her breakwaters measure eleven feet in depth or less. 

Greenport, the fishing, oystering and ship building village 
on the north fork of the island, in contrast to Sag Harbor 
has a natural channel with a few soundings of 35 and 37 
feet in low water but otherwise 40 feet or more right up to 
the pierheads. In the 1830’s and 1840’s Greenport exper- 
ienced brief importance as a transfer point on the route 
between Boston and New York. At that time it seemed that 
an all railway route between the two capitals was too difficult 
ever to be built. Accordingly the Long Island Railroad laid 


*David Landman, A.B. Brown ‘39, a free-lance writer whose articles ap- 
pear in Collier’s, True Magazine, the New York Times and elsewhere, is also 
currently a student of economic geography at Columbia. 
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rails from Brooklyn to Greenport where passengers boarded 
swift steamers for the thirty mile run across the Sound to 
Stonington, Connecticut, and thence back on the cars of the 
New York, Providence & Boston Railroad. When the 
engineering “impossibilities’ on a through railroad, New 
York to Boston, were overcome, the route via Greenport was 
abandoned. 

The Greenport adventure was important, for it brought 
the railroad to eastern Long Island. Virtually at the start of 
the era of American railroad building Suffolk County had 
one line straight down its middle and two parallel rival lines 
pushing out along the north and south shores. Having such 
a rail system it was up to the financiers and promoters to put 
it to work. Austin Corbin, the man with the idea of how to 
do this job, became the president of the Long Island Rail- 
road Company on January 1, 1881. 

Austin Corbin, described by Kirkland as the man who 
reconstructed the Long Island Railroad, developed Coney 
Island and reorganized the Philadelphia & Reading for 
J. P. Morgan, was the most important railroader ever to take 
in hand this notorious hard-luck line. He was New Hamp- 
shire born and never lost the reticence and aloofness that 
often characterize the men of the Ganite State though it was 
in Iowa that he made his stake and reputation as banker and 
businessman. He was a ruddy, vigorous man, bald in his 
later years, with a closely cropped beard that emphasized his 
jutting chin. Even when he was in his sixties the newspapers 
talked of his industry, tireless energy and aggressive nature. 
But although almost a caricature of the hard headed banker, 
he was at the same time a visionary in the field of engineering 
projects:—in addition to his plans for the Long Island he had 
ideas for a subway for New York (for which he brought an 
English engineer to make test borings') and a Brooklyn- 
Manhattan-Jersey City tunnel for passenger and freight 
trains (for which he actually organized a couple of railroad 
companies)” 

Corbin—he was head of his own New York banking firm 
at the time—realized the possibilities in Coney Island and 
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the adjacent beaches and decided to do something about 
them. So in 1880 he started buying the stock of the LIRR, 
which also controlled the Manhattan Beach Railway. Now, 
biographers of railroading’s strong men usually describe 
newly-acquired lines as “two streaks of rust and a right of 
way.” This may have been true of the Union Pacific when 
Harriman acquired it. Certainly it was true of Corbin’s Long 
Island. The road was bankrupt, there was a heavy receiver's 
debt, and the monthly revenue was not even meeting operat- 
ing costs.* 

Corbin became both receiver and president on January 
Ist, 1881, and went to work. In eight months he had the road 
out of receivership and had started on a long-range program 
of improvement to revitalize the entire system:—new equip- 
ment including parlor cars on all through trains, better con- 
nections, 80-pound rail to replace the 56- and 61-pound iron, 
new lines to Manhattan Beach, a new terminal for Long 
Island City (which was said to be the largest in the New 
York area when it was opened in 1891). Corbin went to 
Boston and London to get help when the people of Long 
Island were unwilling to support the improvements financ- 
ially,* but he got it, even a million pounds sterling for a 
hotel for Babylon. And in England he also found support 
for his most ambitious improvement of all, the Fort Pond 
Bay scheme. Austin Corbin wanted transatlantic steamships 
to dock near Montauk Point to cut hours or even days from 
the transit time between London and New York—and thus 
to send new revenue passengers, mail and express the entire 
length of the Long Island Railroad. It was a bold plan, so 
carefully thought out and so ably presented that it stirred 
men’s minds for almost half a century. 

It is not certain how or when Austin Corbin first envis- 
ioned his railroad as a mile- and time-saver in transatlantic 
travel. He must have known of the original Greenport plan 
for through traffic to Boston—through traffic to London is 
just an extension of this idea. Perhaps upon returning from 
one of his fund-raising trips abroad he spent an uneasy day 
or two while his ship slopped about at anchor off Sandy 
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Hook, waiting for the fog to lift. This happened often in the 
1880's, and, despite the advantages of radar, sonar, loran and 
the rest of the electronic wonders, it still happens today, as 
recently as August 12, 1951, when the Queen Elizabeth, pride 
of the Cunard Line, reached Ambrose Lightship in a fog, 
waited more than twelve hours for favorable visibility and 
tide, docked at 2 a.m. and finally discharged her passengers 
19 hours and 10 minutes late.® 

Corbin proposed that the big, fast steamers carrying pas- 
sengers, mail and a very little high-class freight dock at Fort 
Pond Bay, a deep sheltered harbor five miles inside Montauk 
Point and 109 nautical miles closer to Europe than New 
York.® The railroad would be extended from Bridgehampton 
(near Sag Harbor) right onto the new piers, and mile-a- 
minute boat trains would rush passengers to New York city 
within an hour after they had disembarked. Compared with 
the conventional route, the Corbin route would eliminate 
four hours of journey time, the delays of up to eight addi- 
tional hours for those deep-draught vessels which must cross 
Sandy Hook bar at high tide, plus much of the indeterminate 
delay of the sort that kept the Queen Elizabeth from charg- 
ing fog-blind through congested New York harbor. 

At the other end of the transatlantic journey, Corbin and 
his British associates proposed even greater time savings by 
using as a terminous Milford Haven in the western tip of 
Wales. Here was a harbor only 170 nautical miles from 
Fastnet Light where Europe-bound ships first sighted land, 
reached by a throttle-open trip across unobstructed waters. 
It was a saving of 127 miles and a net saving of six hours over 
the route to Liverpool used by British ships, a saving of 173 
miles and a net of four and one-half hours over the route via 
Southampton followed by German and American vessels. 
Again there were further advantages probable in times of 
fog or congestion, for access to Liverpool is via the crowded 
waters of St. George’s Channel and the River Mersey, while 
to get to Southampton one must first avoid the Scilly Islands 
(140 of them) and the heavy local traffic in the English 
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Channel, then sail up the narrow Solent and Southampton 
Water, where tidal currents reach 414 knots. 

Corbin expected that many of the lines whose fast passen- 
ger ships plied the North Atlantic would use his habor at 
Fort Pond Bay, but he did not intend to build the facilities 
and then sit hoping a ship would visit him. He organized his 
own line, the American Steamship Company, and he had 
plans and specifications for four two-million dollar Clyde- 
built ships so swift that the other companies would be almost 
compelled to use the Fort Pond route to keep pace.’ 

It is important to note at this point in the discussion that 
though the Fort Pond Bay scheme was both complex and 
expensive, there was no detail of it that was not fully pre- 
cedented. It was a workable plan:— 

Boat-trains are the rule, not the exception, for trans- 
atlantic travel. Liverpool (where the Cunarders docked in 
those days*) is 201 ailes from London; Cherbourg is almost 
as far from Paris; Southampton and Le Havre are 79 and 
110 miles, respectively, from their national capitals. The 
mile-a-minute trains on which Corbin based his calculations 
where perfectly feasible, in fact when Sir Thomas Wood, 
chairman of the Milford Haven Dock Company, came over 
to confer with Corbin in 1895, they rode together from 
Long Island City to Amagansett, near Montauk, 104 miles 
in 106 minutes actual running time.® 

Railroad-sponsored “artificial” ports were not new. New- 
port News, Virginia—now an industrial city of 40,000-odd— 
was laid out in 1882 as a tide-water terminus of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio."° 

This was a multi-million dollar project, but Corbin was a 
banker not a pamphleteer. He was actively seconded in the 
endeavor by Standard Oilman Charles M. Pratt; he was well 
thought of J. P. Morgan. Men like these can promote multi- 
million-dollar projects. 

And finally, the Fort Bond Bay plan was first put for- 
ward at a time when the entrance to New York Harbor was 
far from adequate because Sandy Hook Bar was such an 
obstacle. In 1886, a writer who sought stronger coast defenses 
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for the Sound pointed out that “Long Island Sound and the 
East River constitute your deepest water approach [to New 
York]. The last time the Great Eastern came to this country 
on commercial errand, she anchored in Flushing Bay, near 
Rikers Island, and there took on a load which put her down 
to the thirty foot mark. As thus loaded she could not have 
crossed the Sandy Hook Bar.’’!? By 1890 or 1891 the crooked 
but well-lighted Gedney Cut Channel had been dug to pro- 
vide a 30-foot depth at low water. Nevertheless, at least until 
the Ambrose Channel, 40 feet deep, was completed in 1913 
after fourteen years of dredging," there was every justifica- 
tion for considering every reasonable answer to the needs of 
the deep-draught vessels. Corbin’s Fort Pond Bay plan was 
one such answer. 

Fort Pond Bay is a 420-acre harbor, a semi-circular indenta- 
tion on the north side of the Montauk Promontory. Montauk 
is the easternmost ten miles of Long Island, a rough area 
of clay and gravel hills studded with fresh-water ponds, 
which was public grazing land from the seventeenth Century 
until December of 1879 when Arthur W. Benson of Brook- 
lyn bought it all, 10,000 acres. ““My boy wants a sheep 
ranch and I thought I would give him one,” said Benson." 
The boy never did start his sheep ranch, though, and except 
for 340 acres which included a few summer homes and inns, 
Montauk was all still in the hands of the Benson family 
when Corbin acquired an option to purchase and started 
extending the railroad toward Fort Pond Bay. 

The Bay is protected by an arc of generally high land 
swinging from Culloden Point to Rocky Point, and even the 
critics of the Corbin project admitted that most of the 
features of the harbor were commendable: good holding 
ground, excellent shelter in easterly and _ southeasterly 
weather, approaches so wide that fog can seldom delay an 
arriving ship,'* abundant fresh water both in ponds and 
shallow wells, depths of 30 feet or more right up to the 
pierheads. 

Since the bay is open to Block Island Sound on the north- 
west, north and northeast, and since some of the worst storms 
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come from the northeast, full development of Fort Pond Bay 
would necessitate the construction of a sizeable breakwater— 
or two smaller ones. Army engineer D. C. Houston suggested 
a 2000-foot breakwater extending east-northeast from Rocky 
Point and a 1200-foot one running west from Culloden 
point, at a cost in 1888 of $600,000. Later estimates were 
that the breakwater might cost a million. Westbound ships 
using their usual transatlantic track would pick up a new 
course into Block Island Sound near Nantucket Shoals Light- 
ship. Originally it was felt that the passage would be between 
Block Island and Montauk Point, but after the Gillespie 
Report called attention to the dangers of Phelps and South- 
west ledtes (which are actually five miles apart) the plan 
was revised in favor of an approach north of Block Island 
where the only thing even remotely constituting a bottle- 
neck was the passage between Cerberus Shoal and Shagwong 
- Reef, four miles wide and eight fathoms deep.’® The addi- 
tional buoys and lights needed for channel and harbor would 
not constitute a major expense. 

On the south and southeast shores of the bay, eight or 
ten 1200-foot piers would be built with only a moderate 
amount of dredging; beyond these four more could be built 
although considerable dredging would be required.’® The 
railroad runs right to these sites. Pier construction of this 
scale might be done by the federal government, by the rail- 
road, or by private developers. (As the roughest sort of out- 
side guide to costs it can be stated that the giant piers at 
Stapleton, Staten Island, familiarly known as “Hylan’s Folly” 
and certainly no model for economical construction, came 
to about two and a quarter million dollars apiece.) A port 
of entry would require customs house and immigration 
station, built by the federal government, and a quarantine, 
built by the state under then current laws. 

The cost of the new steamship line, and of persuading 
other lines to use Fort Pond Bay . . . these were Corbin’s 
problems as promoter. 

All this constituted the Fort Pond Bay plan. 
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One of the earliest indications of Corbin’s interest in Fort 
Pond Bay came in 1882 when engineers ran a preliminary 
survey out from Bridgehampton, a distance of 21 miles. Up 
to this time, trains of the Long Island Railroad’s Southern 
Division had come only as far as Bridgehamton, turning 
north to Sag Harbor where the line terminated. The Fort 
Pond Bay scheme was made public in 1885.1" 

Now the campaign shifted to Washington because the 
plan required government approval and participation. First 
came a survey—ordered by the Rivers & Harbors Act of 
August: 11, 1888. Lt. Col. D. C. Houston of the Army 
Engineers examined the bay, wrote some letters and reported 
that “The harbor is not worthly of improvement in view of 
the present and prospective demands of commerce.’’!* He 
went on to rebut Corbin’s arguments, offering time-calcula- 
tions which computed time for disembarking and customs 
at Montauk but not at New York. He even got off course 
(for an engineering report on harbor improvement) and 
predicted a gloomy future for financier Corbin’s undertak- 
ing: “From all the information I can collect it appears that 
the establishment of Fort Pond Bay as the terminus of a line 
of transatlantic steamers would be an experiment of doubtful 
success.” This can be attributed partly to an army officer's 
traditional conservatism, mostly to his source of information. 
He had queried six steamship lines with huge investments 
in facilities in New York and Hoboken, queried them appar- 
ently on whether they would be likely to use Fort Pond Bay. 
The Cunard Line replied: “We fail to see any advantage’; 
the Guion Line agent said: “I can not conceive any practical 
combination of circumstances that could possibly induce the 
owners of fast ocean steamers to make such a location the 
terminus of the line’; the White Star Line agent said: “not 
practicable”; the North German Lloyd agent indorsed the 
Cunard Line report—copies of which had evidently been 
circulated to build an Einheitsfront among agents and steam- 
ship executives. It should not have been surprising that they 
took a dim view of Corbin’s plan to enter four fast new 
ships in the transatlantic shipping race! 
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Congress asked for another engineers’ examination of the 
harbor on July 13, 1892 (Rivers & Harbors Act) and Lt. Col. 
G. L. Gillespie, C.E., made another report. He found Fort 
Pond Bay a deep, well-sheltered anchorage, asked the old 
steamship lines whether they'd changed their views (they 
hadn't), cited improvements in the passage across Sandy 
Hook Bar, and seconded the Houston Report: “not worthy 
of improvement by the general Government.’’!® 

The railroad extension was beginning to push across the 
Easthampton farmland toward the mosquito bogs of 
Napeague and the tidewater of Fort Pond Bay, and it was 
time to find a better peg than Harbor Improvement on 
which to fasten a request for the needed government help. 
Corbin conferred with Senator William E. Chandler of New 
Hampshire*°—Corbin still had large property holdings in his 
home state—and on April 30, 1894, the Senator introduced a 
bill (S.1980, 53rd Cong.) “for the establishment of a free 
port at Fort Pond Bay or elsewhere in the waters of Long 
Island, in the State of New York.” The bill was referred to 
the committee on Commerce, together with an approving 
letter from the editor of the Omaha Bee, a report on free 
ports and their advantages prepared at the Senator's request 
by A. K. Tingle, and a description of the bay.*? Congressman 
Covert of the Long Island district introduced a similar bill 
(H.R. 7009) in the House. 

The description of the harbor clearly spelled out the new 
approach: 


The merits of Fort Pond Bay have been hither to put 
forward in connection with a special project for a line 
of fast transatlantic steamers from Montauk Point to 
Milford Haven, England; but the scheme has been op- 
posed by the existing steamship companies, who prefer 
to deliver all their passengers and freight at New York 
City. Under these conditions the engineers have not 
advised the improvement of the harbor at Government 
expense. 

The present plan for a free port at Ford Pond Bay is 
advocated, not in the interest of any new line of fast 
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steamers, but with a view to affording its facilities to 
all the exisiting steamship lines, and to foreign and 
domestic vessels of all kinds; and to give the State of 
New York and the whole country the great advantages 


of many kinds to be derived from the establishment of 
a free port. 2? 


As far as this writer can determine, this was the first serious 
consideration of the free port system for the United States, 
though it was well established in Europe—at Hamburg, 
Bremen, Copenhagen and elsewhere.** There was some doubt 
as to the constitutionality of the plan, because Article I, 
Section 9, in denying certain powers to Congress states, ‘‘No 
preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or 
revenue to the ports of one State over those of another.” In 
fact the New York Tribune insisted that “‘no free port is 
possible in the United States under this article” in a bitter 
editorial?‘ apparently written in such heat that the author 
scrambled the article and paragraph number of his citation. 
When the Commerce Committee of the Senate queried 
various cabinet members for their views on the plan, they 
mostly ducked the question of constitutionality.*® 

The Chandler Bill authorized Austin Corbin, Charles M. 
Pratt, Watson B. Dickerman, George L. Edgell and their 
associates to establish and maintain a free port at Fort Pond 
Bay or other location approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; required them to acquire the land, erect the neces- 
sary warehouses and piers; and outlined these basic features 
of free ports—trans-shipment between vessels, permission for 
factories, access to fuel and material, the port to be a part 
of the bonded warehouse system. 

On February 12, 1895, the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee brought back S.1980 with two new sections added: 
first, that the proprietors should incur the whole expense; 
second, that under similar circumstances, other free ports 
could be established elsewhere in the United States.?* These 
provisions were intended to eliminate criticism and opposi- 
tion on grounds that the:bill either favored Corbin’s ship- 
ping line or discriminated against other port cities. Senator 
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George Graham Vest of Missouri, a Democratic wheelhorse, 
said in reporting it out that members of the committee did 
not feel obligated to support the bill, but the majority felt 
it should be reported for the consideration of the Senate. 

Two weeks later, on the other side of the Capitol, Repre- 
sentative Mallory of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce reported out H.R.7009, recommending 
that it pass with amendments.*’ But it was too late for the 
53rd Congress. The lame duck session had only another 
week and there was not enough momentum behind the bill 
to push it through the hectic closing days. 

During the summer of 1895, Fort Pond Bay remained in 
the news. On June Ist it was announced** that Corbin and 
Pratt had bought 5,500 acres at Montauk, including almost 
everything from the harbor east, for two million dollars. 
(The land had been under option from the Benson heirs for 
years awaiting establishment of the title by the courts.) A 
month alter the Montauk Company was organized with a 
million dollar capitalization for the purpose of developing 
this area which, it was expected, Corbin and Pratt would 
turn over to them.°® 

The East Hampton newspaper was _ understandably 
enthusiastic about developments—Montauk is part of East 
Hampton town, but interest extended further. In Brooklyn 
the Eagle (July 16) talked of the project with particular 
reference to Montauk’s possibilities as a summer home 
center, while Brooklyn Life (June 8) marvelled at Corbin’s 
tremendous energy in his fight for a project “which, to nine 
men out of ten, would seem chimerical or at least impossible 
of attainment.” The Troy Press was alarmed that great 
injury would be done to thousands of American manu- 
‘acturers and traders by the free port plan.*° Ex-congress- 
man W. J. Coombs, president of the Manufacturers’ Trust 
Company of Brooklyn, predicted opposition to the plan from 
shipping men in the large ports and from manufacturers, 
but “In my view of it, its injury to the commerce of New 
York would be really nothing, or such as should not excite 
any opposition.”*! The New York World (December 26, 
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1895) found Fort Pond Bay ‘admirably situated” as a ren- 
dezvous for war vessels and as a harbor for ocean steamers, 
noted how free its approaches were from danger points, 
commented on its capabilities for usefulness as a free port, 
and concluded that the project was “interesting and plaus- 
ible.” 

In December the railroad reached Fort Pond Bay and the 
present Montauk terminal. The same month, the 54th Con- 
gress opened its first session (December 2, 1895) and Corbin’s 
attention shifted back to Washington. Senator William P. Frye 
of Maine, a strong merchant marine man and for many years 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce,** introduced 
$.561 on the fourth day of the session, a bill similar to the 
amended bill on which the preceding Congress had failed to 
take final action. It was promptly referred to his committee. 

In the House, Representative Covert had not been 
returned to office. For support Corbin went after his suc- 
cessor, Richard C. McCormick of Jamaica, a prominent 
Republican who had served as appointive governor of the 
Arizona Territory. McCormick told the Eagle on December 
12 that: ‘““Mr. Corbin has spoken to me in regard to it, but 
I have not yet come to any decision in regard to the matter. 
I am not yet sure I am altogether in favor of a free port at 
this place.” The same day the Eagle, always influential in 
Long Island politics, editorialized that “The Bill Should Be 
Passed,” pointing out that under the Frye Bill the proprie- 
tors would construct and maintain the breakwaters, chan- 
nels and lights as well as the pier and warehouse installations. 
Congressman McCormick came to his decision very soon. On 
January 13, 1896, he introduced H.R.3813, the companion 
bill to the Frye Bill. 

Corbin maintained pressure to get his plan enacted. He 
gave dinners in Washington for Senators and Congressmen;** 
he had 32-page reprints made** of his impressively detailed 
article “Quick Transit Between New York and London” 
which had appeareed in the North American Review in 
November; together with Senator Chandler he appeared 
before the House Ways and Means Committee to support 
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the McCormick Bill;** he prepared a memorandum advocat- 
ing S.561 which Senator Frye had printed and sent to the 
Commerce Committee, then still considering his bill.** 

Corbin’s latest was a good memorandum. It traced the 
history of the bill and its 53rd Congress predecessor, reprinted 
portions of earlier documents which might otherwise be lost 
to the legislators, expounded on the question of the success 
of European free ports. Corbin admitted there was a ques- 
tion whether it would be financially profitable for any pro- 
prietors to build and operate such a port, but insisted that 
the proprietors themselves must decide. ““They can not well 
take up the subject until they are sure of Government per- 
mission.” 

The projectors of the enterprise are willing to go for- 
ward at their own expense and expend all the money 
needed for the improvement of the harbor, which should 
include the construction of a breakwater at a cost of 
$1,000,000, and will continue to maintain the port at 
their own cost, provided the Government will give the 
special authority asked for. . . . Is not the experiment 
worthy trying and should it not to this extent be pro- 
moted by Congress? 


On June 4, while visiting his place at Newport, New 
Hampshire, Corbin went for a drive behind a couple of 
horses which were without blinders for the first time. The 
animals shied, the carriage was overturned, and master and 
coachman were thrown against a stone wall and killed. 
Austin Corbin, financier, railroadman and visionary, was 
buried in New York a couple of days later amid a shower of 
eulogy. His vice-president and close associate, Charles M. 
Pratt, announced that his death would, not cause the aban- 
donment of his plans.**7 Congressman McCormick reminded 
the public that “The proposition to establish a port at Fort 
Pond Bay is an important one. . . the best thing that could 
happen to Long Island.’’** 

But it was already the beginning of summer of a presi- 
dential year, and the Free ‘Port Bill, though not strongly 
opposed by either party, was put over till the next session 
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“to give fullest consideration.”** Congress recessed on June 
11 and by the next week the East Hampton Star was already 
doubtful of the port plan’s future: ‘““The scheme for a line 
of ocean steamers from Montauk to England, and that for 
the free port were the pet schemes of Mr. Corbin and it 
remains to be seen if any one will revive them.”*® 

Congress met for its short session in December, but S$.561 
and H.R.3813 failed to come up for consideration. Rep- 
resentative McCormick was a “lame duck” . . . 64 years old 
and near the close of a varied career, he had decided against 
renomination. At the big desk in the office of the Long 
Island Railroad, William H. Baldwin, Jr., took over, a former 
second vice-president of the Southern Railway, a 33-year-old 
wonder boy who was billed as “affability itself.’’*° 

Fort Pond Harbor took the limelight in the summer of 
1898 when Montauk became Camp Wikoff, the place where 
Col. Teddy Roosevelt and nearly thirty thousand other 
veterans of the Spanish-American war disembarked on the 
way back from Cuba, Puerto Rico and Florida. Transports 
and warships put into the harbor, so did John Jacob Astor's 
yacht Nourmahal. The railroad ran fast steam trains out to 
Montauk, as fast as the diesel-powered “Cannon Ball’ of 
today. But by November, when a record storm struck the 
area, the bustling army camp had dwindled to a single 
artillery battery, 96 drenched and lonely men. 

In Congress, Fort Pond Bay was almost forgotten, but it 
really didn’t matter. The financial condition of the Long 
Island Railroad was so bad it was in no position to spend a 
million for a harbor breakwater or to lay out the other large 
sums involved in the establishment of the port of entry. In 
fact, early in 1900, the wonder-boy president delivered con- 
trol of the Long Island stock to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
“in order to tide his road over a trying period and insure 
its continued growth.’ 

The reason for the purchase was bound to affect the fate 
of the Fort Pond Bay plan. Other mergers were negotiated 
in 1900 to eliminate rate-cutting among competing trunk 
lines*? . . . this obviously didn’t apply to a Long Island Rail- 
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road which hadn’t competed with anybody for fifty years. 
The directors of the Pennsylvania regarded the Long Island 
as a valuable feeder-line and potentially profitable invest- 
ment because the island boroughs of the new Greater New 
York were certain to grow since new East River bridges and 
tunnels were on the drawing boards or under construction.** 
But they had something far more important in mind. 

For a couple of decades they had been seeking the solution 
to a double-barrelled major problem: how to get trains 
across the Hudson River into New York city, and how to 
make an all-rail connection with the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. The Pennsy had been carrying its passengers on 
ferry-boats, its freight cars on barges, its whole Boston trains 
on the steamer Maryland which shuttled between Jersey City 
and the Bronx. Some better system had to be devised. As 
early as 1892‘ it was realized that any completely satisfactory 
solution to the problem was going to require use of LIRR 
trackage in Long Island City or Brooklyn or both. There 
was far more at stake here than any mere six million dollar 
feeder-line—the future development of the whole Pennsyl- 
vania railroad was involved. So it was not surprising that the 
Pennsy bought the Long Island before announcing its river- 
crossing plans. 

Nor was it surprising that Pennsy President Alexander 

J. Cassatt launched what appears to have been a systematic 
campaign to discredit the Fort Pond Bay Plan. For the rail- 
road to build facilities at Montauk competing in any way 
with New York city’s commerce might arouse anti-Pennsy]l- 
vania feeling strong enough to block the plans for the New 
York terminal, and this Cassatt could not risk. Whatever his 
private opinions were concerning Fort Pond Bay (and this 
writer has been unable to ascertain them) under the rule of 
First Things First he had to scuttle the transatlantic shipping 
program. Which he promptly did. 

Though the Long Island was acquired at a hectic time 
when the Pennsy was buying railroads big and little from 
Boston to St. Louis, the day of the purchase a company 
spokesman found time to announce: “There has been no 
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thought of using Montauk as a sailing port for steamers of 
the American Line. . . . It is not believed that passengers 
would make the rail journey to Montauk Point to save two 
or three hours at the most, when they can much more com- 
fortably board the steamers at the piers in New York.’’*® On 
the occasion of Cassatt’s first inspection of Montauk, a 45- 
minute visit, he announced that the Corbin scheme was 
impractical and costly and not very time-saving, and that the 
scheme had been abandoned by the new owners of the Long 
Island. One source reports Cassatt as claiming that Austin 
Corbin was joking about the whole Fort Pond Bay project.*® 

The Long Island Railroad’s promotional literature had 
every year since 1892 talked of Montauk’s development in 
such terms as these: “At Fort Pond Bay is a magnificent 
harbor, which is to be the terminus of the projected swift 
line of steamships to Milford Haven.”’*? In 1898 and 1899 
the terminology became a little wistful: “Fort Pond Bay 
could easily be fitted for the safe anchorage of the largest 
ocean liners. . . . Efforts may probably be made... . ” But 
promptly in 1900, this sort of loose talk stopped. Cassatt’s 
Long Island Railroad boasted only that ‘““There is nothing 
lacking at Montauk to make it one of the great resorts of 
the Atlantic Coast.’’*’ 

Cassatt’s fears, it turned out, were not unfounded. When 
railroad officials discussed a proposal (in 1900 or early 1901) 
to bridge the Hudson about 50th Street and connect with 
an East River tunnel at 34th Street, newspapers brought up 
the Montauk _project.*® When, later in 1901, the Pennsyl- 
vania announced its final plan—to build a giant station at 
7th Avenue and 32nd Street with electrified tunnels under 
both rivers, the Fort Pond Bay ghost rose again. The Board 
of Aldermen was reluctant to grant the necessary franchise*° 
at least partly because of fears that the Pennsylvania would 
run trains right through its new tunnels from New Jersey 
to Montauk, ignoring New York city. Cassatt found it neces- 
sary to write a letter to W. F. King of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York protesting that “We have never con- 
templated using the tunnel for freight traffic. . .. The tunnel 
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has nothing to do with Montauk Point. The company has 
not and never had any intention to build up Montauk Point 
as a rival to the city of New-York.” At the hearings before 
the Board of Aldermen, not only was this letter read, but 
the Pennsylvania’s first vice-president, John P. Green, stood 
up to answer Alderman Walkley’s fears by calling the Fort 
Pond Bay project “the wildest dream.” 


No sane man ever thought or dreamed of taking com- 
merce out to Montauk Point. You could no more take 
commerce away from New-York than you could take 
the blood out of your body and live. Mr. Corbin was 
too sound and sane a man ever to have dreamed of it. 
There is no more chance of the Pennsylvania doing 
that than there is of my flying over a house. * 


So effective were the protests of Cassatt and his associates 
that the Brooklyn Eagle editorialized ‘Years ago, when the 
late Austen (sic) Corbin had nothing else to do he would 
amuse himself with talking about a line of steamers. .. . He 
did not want to be taken in earnest. ... As a matter of fact 
he had no more idea of establishing a line of steamships 
between Montauk Point and Cardiff in Wales, than of start- 
ing one between Canarsie Bay and the Moon.” 

The franchise for terminal and tunnels was granted, work 
was begun in 1903, completed by the fall of 1910. Cassatt 
was dead** but the Fort Pond Bay plan was not. It had been 
mentioned sporadically in this period, e.g. the World dis- 
cussed the plan in 1904 with Cardiff as the destination on 
the European side; another variation caught the fancy of 
the Tribune the same year. But with trains of the Long 
Island Railroad using Pennsylvania Station and thus actually 
connected with the trackage of the rest of the country, it was 
now to the advantage not just of the Long Island but of 
the entire Pennsylvania System to catch passengers and mail 
from Europe before they could be distributed to other rail- 
roads in New York. A new campaign was begun for a port 
of entry, not a free port. In 1911 Congress ordered another 
report from the Army Engineers (Rivers & Harbors Act of 
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February 27, 1911); officials of foreign steamship lines were 
brought to Montauk the next year. “The Titanic and 
Olympic, new leviathans of the White Star Line, may inaug- 
urate the Montauk Point service before the end of the year, 
giving the Pennsylvania railroad . . . control of a great por- 
tion of the trans-Atlantic traffic,” the Railroad Man’s Maga- 
zine wrote in May of 1911. 

As before, the engineers’ report was unfavorable: Public 
funds should not be spent to improve the harbor. Col. S. W. 
Roessler, the district engineer, found that only the railroad 
and the Montauk Harbor Improvement Company (which 
owned a large tract of land at the harborside) were interested 
in the project—for reasons which Colonel Roessler ascer- 
tained for himself: “Transportation of passengers and bag- 
gage would inure almost wholly to the benefit of the Long 
Island Railroad Company . . . and the effect of the connec- 
tion in Manhattan would tend to direct through travel to 
southern and western cities over the Pennsylvania system.’’®* 

President Ralph Peters of the Long Island calculated that 
with the new East River tunnel, time-saving would amount 
to 814 hours for ordinary 17-knot ships, 7 hours for the 
newest ships, afloat, the 25-knot Mauretania and Lusitania. 
Colonel Roessler disagreed, figuring that with the latter two 
liners, “practically nothing” would be saved. The Fort 
Ponders countered with their own authority, a retired U.S. 
naval officer who outranked Colonel Roessler. Commodore 
M. L. Wood, for years an advocate of the Montauk route, 
published his own figures showing a saving of 7-814 hours 
in clear weather, of 11-24 hours in times of fog.** 

E. C. M. Fitzgerald of the Montauk Harbor Improvement 
Company, in a letter to the Board of Engineers for Rivers & 
Habors, outlined some of the currently expected advantages 
of the plan. Mail would be sorted by U.S. mail clerks on the 
trains in from Montauk and would proceed right through 
Penn Station to the south and west, saving 24 hours over the 
procedure whereby ships’ mail was trucked to the General 
Post Office, sorted, then taken to the trains. New England- 
bound mail would be sent by boat directly across the Sound 
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to New London, saving a day and a couple of hundred miles. 
New York Harbor was crowded, there were more applicants 
than piers, some transatlantic lines were forced to use facili- 
ties in Hoboken. New ships were already drawing 38 and 40 
feet, and Ambrose Channel, just completed, was only 40 
feet deep. 

When the preliminary negative report was received from 
Roessler, his superior, Col. William T. Rossell, the division 
engineer, held hearings (August 26 and October 7, 1912) at 
which the arguments of Peters, Fitzgerald and others were 
heard. The hearings didn’t change the opinions of the 
engineers, but the latter pointed out to the promoters that 
since they proposed to do all the necessary work themselves, 
and since what they wanted was not harbor improvement 
by the engineers but only a) authority to develop the port, 
and b) assurance that it would be made a port of entry, they 
should apply to the Secretary of War for the authority, and 
to Congress for the port-of-entry legislation. 

The campaign was vigorously pushed and success seemed 
a certainty.°> But in 1914 World War I broke out and new 
investment involving transatlantic shipping became out of 
the question. 

The Prohibition era brought transatlantic commerce to 
Montauk at last, though not precisely in the fashion envis- 
ioned by Austin Corbin. Nor did it bring the big ships to 
dockside at Fort Pond Bay. Vessels with cargoes of illicit 
liquor hove to outside the three-mile limit, and motor craft 
came in the rest of the way under cover of fog or darkness, 
drifting past the Coast Guard cutters on the incoming tide, 
silently depositing their cargoes on the beaches beyond 
.Rocky Point where the bootleggers’ trucks waited. It was a 
million-dollar business. 

There was, however, one more legal attempt to bring big 
ships and transatlantic commerce to Eastern Long Island. 
Carl G. Fisher was a promoter, a man who could take an 
idea and, with the aid of good timing, parley it into the big 
reality. Early in the auto-building boom days he organized 
the Prest-O-Lite Company and made his first fortune. Then 
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he established the Indianapolis Motor Speedway. Then he 
developed Miami Beach on a site which to most people 
looked like a mangrove swamp. In 1926 he bought ten 
thousand acres at Montauk for three million dollars and 
started building a Miami Beach of the North. He completed 
one giant hotel, the Montauk Manor; he joined Lake Mon- 
tauk to the sea to make a yacht basin; he built a surf club, 
a golf course, a polo village; he erected a seven-story office 
building on Montauk’s Great Plain; he pushed a new $45,000 
pier out into Fort Pond Bay. 

Though Fisher was a real estate promoter not a trans- 
portation expert, in some quarters it is believed that “It had 
been his vision . . . to revive the idea of Austin Corbin to 
make Montauk, with its natural deep water harbour, a trans- 
atlantic seaport.”®* He appears not to have been concerned 
with the idea personally, but perhaps he endorsed it and left 
the execution to his lieutenants. Joseph E. Sheedy, one of 
his associates, appeared at government hearings in New York, 
December 21, 1927, on proposed Fort Pond Bay improve- 
ments. The same year, Shipping Board aid was sought for 
a blue ribbon line serving Montauk. In 1928 and 1929 
the Trans-Oceanic Steamship Corp. was in the planning 
stage . . . airplanes would be launched from ships one day 
out, to speed the mails to Montauk. In 1931 Congressman 
Fred A. Britten had naval vessels brought into Fort Pond 
Bay to prove the serviceability of the harbor. The same year, 
Maj. Gen. Robert Tyndall, a vice-president of the Montauk 
Beach Development Corp., was talking up Montauk as a 
seaport.®? The same year, one more Army Engineers’ report, 
“Preliminary Examination and Survey of Fort Pond Bay,” 
was presented to Congress and referred to committee. 

But it was too late. The effects of the bad times were 
being felt by the Montauk Beach Development Corp. 
Eighteen million dollars had been poured into the project, 
indeed most of Fisher’s huge Miami Beach profits had been 
sunk off Montauk in trying to build a Miami Beach of the 
North. In 1932, at the pit of the depression, the corporation 
went into receivership. The promoters stopped promoting. 
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In another respect it was much too late. Austin Corbin’s 
dream had been of quick transit between New York and 
London—that quick transit was being achieved without 
benefit of steamship. The Atlantic had been spanned by air 
three times in 1919; the three planes that crossed in 1927 
took off from Western not Eastern Long Island. Since 1928 
the Graf Zeppelin had been making commercial transat- 
lantic flights in less than five days’ time. Zeppelins capable 
of flying the ocean in two days were on the drawing boards, 
so were the transatlantic flying boats. The era was at hand 
when men and mails in a hurry would no longer travel by 
steamship, when a passenger would select the Jle de France 
or the Caronia for her cuisine or cabin decor, not for her 
speed. Montauk’s geographical advantage over New York 
Harbor had disappeared; Fort Pond Bay could be returned 
to the fishermen and Austin Corbin’s blueprints finally rolled 
up and put away. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S WAYWARD 
COUSIN 


COLEMAN O. PARSONS* 


HEN the Confederates began firing on Fort Sumter, 

\ \ the roar of their guns was like the thunder which 

farmers’ wives blame for the souring of milk. What 
was soured in Charleston, South Carolina, was the milk of 
human kindness. Among the Northerners who found the 
once grateful tide of Southern courtesy rapidly ebbing was 
Dr. Luther C. Bryant. When his practice fell off and he him- 
self was ill treated, the sixty year old physician made tracks 
for the more congenial North. 

So much may be inferred from Bryant’s account of his 
arrival in New York in 1861.1 It is not impossible that the 
doctor hastened his own departure by exacerbating Charles- 
ton tempers. After practicing medicine many years in Bur- 
lington, Vermont, he had left his old patients to seek new 
ones in the South in 1848, the last year of the Mexican War, 
which Thoreau and a handful of outspoken New Englanders 
had opposed. Like many men who partially withdraw from 
life, Bryant probably distrusted mass action. Certainly, the 
idea of losing himself in the larger effort of war would have 
been repugnant. At the outbreak of both the Mexican and 
the Civil War, he may have uttered sarcasms on the futility, 
the insanity, or the immorality of war. 

In New York, having retreated from Charleston, Bryant 
once more contemplated the necessity of painstakingly estab- 
lishing himself. With only a few acquaintances in the great 
city, he decided against both the outlay and delay involved 
in making his practice yield such returns as it had in Ver- 
mont and South Carolina. Of an antiquarian turn, Bryant 


* The author, a member of the Department of English of the City College, 
New York, is chiefly interested in inter-relations of folklore and literature. 
His most recent research and publication has been on eccentrics and their 
money. 
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had long been a collector of old coins, an expert in matters 
of value and genuineness. This hobby guided him in the 
choice of a new line of business, the buying and selling of 
old coins, revenue stamps, and mutilated currency. Again, I 
have followed the chrysologist’s own confessions to the press. 
George Roscoe, a private detective and an acquaintance of 
Bryant's for years, spoke of the old man as having been a 
medical ‘“‘specialist’” in New York.’ If the specialty was mal- 
practice, such as assisting women who celebrate the secret 
rites of matrimony before facing a clergyman, the Doctor’s 
reticence in the presence of reporters is understandable. 

Having left Charleston with a fortune of $60,000, three 
fourths of which was in gold, Bryant could easily have 
retired. When American gold supplies were depleted by an 
unfavorable balance of trade and specie was temptingly high, 
the opportunist, according to his own testimony, sold his 
hoard to various parties on the street. Then a brother 
died, bequeathing the eccentric thousands of dollars in bonds 
(his story again). Still distrusting banks and paper securities, 
Bryant converted his inheritance into the more tangible 
assets of glistening twenty dollar gold pieces. 

These savings and windfalls need not have dwindled per- 
ceptibly, for Bryant was frugal in diet, healthy, and econom- 
ical. There was no compulsion in liquor or tobacco to make 
him reach for his purse. Indeed, the only noticeable drain 
on Bryant’s resources was due to his love of beautiful, rare, 
and history-steeped objects. In time his aesthetic and mone- 
tary collections immobilized a large part of his wealth, so 
that the fluid margin for sustenance and for the increase of 
his earnings woefully declined. This problem in finance was 
solved when Bryant set up his modest coin, stamp, and cur- 
rency stand in City Hall Park. But with the breaking of 
ground for the new Post Office building on August 9, 1869, 
the sidewalk trader had to move on. His ultimate location 
was the front of the Old Dutch Church, at the meeting of 
William and Fulton Streets, just one short block west of 
Gold Street. 

Always a man of regular habits, Luther Bryant left home 
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at 8 a. m., walked down East Broadway to Chatham Square, 
and had breakfast at Crock’s Restaurant. When he reached 
the Old Dutch Church, he fastened a small coin case to the 
iron railing and stood near it with a black satchel on each 
arm, while thousands of people passed on William Street 
between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m.* Winter or summer, he kept these 
hours. At the stroke of four, he closed shop and carried his 
coin case and mysterious black satchels back to Crook’s 
Restaurant, where he ate his second and last meal of the day. 
The same waiter always served him. 

During business hours, Bryant paid little heed to such 
slogans as “Keep Smiling” and “Honestry Is the Best Policy.” 
His watchword was “Buy Cheap, Sell Dear.’”’ In application 
this principle forbade paying more than one-tenth the value 
of a coin. As for the offered price, the dealer would look 
suspiciously at a Roman coin of the reign of Augustus, 
mentally fix its value at $100, and proffer—l5c. His theory 
was that tendering more to start with would arouse cupidity 
in the seller, who might then take his coin to another trader 
and learn its real worth. With the yearning astuteness of an 
antique dealer or a merchant-collector who does not venture 
his best pieces in the showroom, Bryant sold the poorer 
coins and kept the precious ones. 

To trace these rare coins as they went out of numismatic 
circulation, we must follow Bryant to a large tenement at 
1 Forsyth Street. There he had occupied a two-room rear 
apartment on the third floor since the erection of the build- 
ing in the early 1860's. After persistent garnering, Bryant 
had almost filled a large tin case with precious old coins. 
This he kept on a shelf seven feet above the floor. As its 
weight and his own years increased, he found that he lacked 
strength to get it down. So Mahomet went to the mountain. 
Purchasing a small ladder, he made his daily ascent to the 
shrine, whose images he valued at $12,000.5 

Bryant’s sitting room had a heavy Brussels carpet. Its walls 
were far from bare, being almost completely diapered by 
small chromo paintings (chromolithographs?)* and by glass 
vases of curious shapes and several colors. The furniture was 
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good, even “splendid,” the most interesting piece being a 
carved rosewood bureau with three drawers. In these the old 
man kept some clothes, but when the nether drawer was 
pulled completely out, it revealed still another drawer which 
guarded a sub-treasury of $20 gold coins. As time passed, the 
overflow had to be accommodated on the floor beneath this 
secret compartment. 

Court reporters were soon to speak of ‘“‘a young lady” 
who, in 1867, helped the wealthy solitary “count and put up 
in rolls $60,000 in $20 gold pieces.”? She may have been the 
Lisette Copeland who testified six weeks after this revelation 
that she had cleaned old coins and $20 gold pieces for Bryant 
every Sunday for two years.’ Certainly, an interesting com- 
mentary on the popular belief that a miser never lets other 
hands touch his gold or other eyes than his own feast on it! 
Perhaps, Bryant could have been less vulgarly unconven- 
tional. 

But to return to the gold, which I find wonderfully attrac- 
tive. Bryant weighed every coin in his own scales to make 
sure that no scruple was lacking. Then, before imprisoning 
a hundred pieces in a silk paper roll, he turned up the 
face of each coin and punched a small hole in the head of 
the Goddess of Liberty. This ritual of identification and 
unique possession was like the imposition of vows on a 
reluctant novice. Bryant was determined that his vestals 
should never stray from their convent and that, if they 
proved wayward, the means of discovery should be certain. 
In seven years the golden cache had been increased by 
$10,000 without the private banker’s neglecting to multiply 
his bric-a-brac. 

Such riches required extraordinary methods of protection. 
No one was permitted to enter Bryant’s rooms during the 
day, and at night friends were cautiously admitted “for only 
a few moments.”’* A large French clock, protected from dust 
by a glass cover, stood on the rosewood bureau. It was 
Bryant’s comforting belief that no intruder would move the 
bureau for fear of breaking the costly clock. The door to the 
hallway of the “populous tenement-house’’® was secured 
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with an ordinary lock, a night-latch lock, and a patent pad- 
lock. When the denizen was at home, he had the added 
security of an inside chain which prevented the door from 
opening more than two inches. It seems never to have 
occurred to him that the panel of the pine door was so thin 
that a thief could easily cut a shoulderwide opening in it. 
But even if this outer rampart fell, the coin dealer was pre- 
pared for a last ditch defense. At night, in a small inner 
room, he arranged his arsenal on a chair near his bed—a 
large bowie knife and a revolver or two. 

These precautions and these possessions, more of which 
may be enumerated when the reader has regained control 
of himself, suggest an unusually thriving business in front of 
the Old Dutch Church. Two details, not associated by wit- 
nesses, should be considered together. Detective Roscoe tes- 
tified that Bryant’s medical specializing in New York was 
succeeded by a business in which he sold old coins and dis- 
reputable literature. I do not believe that Bryant stocked 
pornography chiefly for adults or even for profit, although 
revenue was inevitable. It was probably a lure for adolescents 
by which Bryant got errand boys to frequent his stand and 
perhaps to buy on credit. When these flies were entangled 
in the gummed paper, the old man could suggest that the 
printed source of sex education need never run dry if the 
boys were willing to supplement their meager wages in the 
simplest possible way, by the sale of stolen stamps. The rate 
suggested seemed fair enough: half a cent for a penny stamp, 
a penny for a two cent stamp, and two cents for a three cent 
stamp—in quantity, of course. Thus, for five years, Bryant 
was visited daily by as many as forty messenger boys," 
who thrust their sheets of stamps into a satchel (or, accord- 
ing to another account, into a carpetbag under the coin 
case) and were promptly paid by their Fagin. 

It would seem that Luther Bryant had hit on a sure thing 
which lifted him above the ills of life and the tempests in 
the Stock Exchange. Admittedly, it brought in more modest 
returns than Jay Gould and Jim Fisks’ attempt to corner 
gold by buying up the $15,000,000 supply in New York 
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banks. Secure in his own unsung second corner in gold, and 
straddling, as it were, the gold standard and the stamp 
standard, the humble coin seller was satisfied with his reliable 
racket. But he reckoned without the guardians of petty cash. 

Several of the forty firms which missed postage stamps 
from bookkeepers’ desks were unfortunate enough to employ 
two or three boys who, as Bryant’s Artful Dodgers, pilfered 
as much as four or five dollars on their bolder days. Broad- 
way and Wall Street houses were among the chief sufferers, 
although Bryant’s octopus-like suction was felt along William 
Street, Mission Place, Exchange Place, and Vesey Street. As 
the codger took in his daily average of fifty to sixty dollars, 
consternation increased at the United States Tea Company, 
J. M. Wentz’s drygoods establishment, Donaldson Brothers, 
and such partnerships as Pomeroy & Plummer and Potter, 
Potter & Lowery. After George Roscoe of Davies’ Detective 
Agency had shadowed youthful embezzlers for three weeks 
and had observed the transfer of new stamps to the old coin 
dealer, he informed Eberhard Faber, the lead pencil manu- 
facturer of 133 William Street, that his errand boy, Charley 
Krepps, belonged to the stamp ring.’? Having found con- 
firmation on the delinquent’s person, Faber consulted with 
heads of other firms and with the District Attorney before 
sending his bookkeeper, William R. Evans, to the Tombs 
Police Court to obtain a warrant for the arrest of Luther 
Bryant. This was on Wednesday, October 7, 1874. Express- 
ing amazement at his arrest on a charge of receiving stolen 
goods, the old man accompanied Patrolman Peters to the 
Tombs, where at one’clock, in default of $500 bail, Justice 
Bixby committed him to prison pending a Court of General 
Sessions trial. 

That Bryant was plunged into very unaesthetic surround- 
ings goes without saying. Neither for him nor for a single 
one of its inmates was the dreariness of the Tombs relieved 
by the enthusiasm of handbook compilers who described 
the granite structure as “a pure specimen of Egyptian archi- 
tecture.” Twelve days after Bryant’s arrest, the Daily Graphic 
recommended the demolition of the Tombs as a disgrace 
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“to an enlightened community.” Young and old criminals 
were herded together and permitted an exchange of tech- 
niques and philosophies which did not later prove of much 
benefit to society. The Tombs, the worst and the most 
important of city prisons, was “overcrowded, wretchedly 
ventilated, and so badly drained that a residence in one of 
its damp cells will undermine the health of the stoutest man 
or woman.’’** : 

Bryant answered questions easily and clearly. Not until 
he protested that his rooms contained unprotected treasure 
did police officials doubt his sanity. This oldster, in his 
shabby clothes, hardly looked the man of wealth. And when 
he insisted that a police guard be stationed in his tenement, 
he ‘“‘was laughed at as being crazy on the subject of riches.’’"* 
Yet he somehow managed to send a note to Mary Reynolds, 
a neighbor, asking her to inspect the locks on his door every 
day of his enforced absence. 

The Sunday following the arrest, another resident of 1 
Forsyth Street, returning home late at night, was surprised 
to see a carriage drive hastily away. But he made nothing 
of the incident at the time. Early Monday morning, Lizzie 
Neubauer brought some clean clothes to Bryant’s apartment. 
These had probably been laundered by her mother, Sophia 
Neubauer, an “intimate’’—and, as later developed, greedy— 
friend of the coin dealer’s. Lizzie found the door open and 
scarred by an instrument which had been used to tear off 
the padlock. Science, not brawn, had been employed on 
the other locks, which were picked. 

The spectacle of the outer room was described in the 
Tribune as “A Miser’s Den Ransacked.”” Emptied of some 
of the clothes and all the rouleaus of gold pieces, weighing 
about three hundred pounds, the drawers of the rosewood 
bureau, both customary and concealed, lay on the floor. 
The lock of a trunk had been jimmied and $20,000 in 
postage stamps carefully removed before the unvalued con- 
tents were strewn about.’® The jimmy had also come in 
contact with the lock of the tin coin box. A large black 
morocco traveling bag had been lifted off a wall nail and, 
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the lock proving stubborn, its sides slit open. After this 
operation, $1000 in mutilated currency and $700 in new 
ten and fifty cent pieces were plucked from the left hand 
compartment. From the other compartment, as from a 
magician’s hat, came a gold watch worth $500,'* a hundred 
pennyweight chain made of oblong gold bars, a diamond 
ring, a diamond-encircled amethyst bosom pin, a pair of 
amethyst sleeve buttons, a pair of gold short-sight glasses 
with turtleshell spring, and the metallic heresy of twelve 
silver teaspoons and tablespoons.‘* Two silk umbrellas 
valued at $22 and a silver mounted revolver worth $20 were 
also part of the haul. The pressure of time and the oversight 
of not having provided a moving van compelled the thieves 
to forego some rare bronzes, massive furniture, and three 
heavy, though obviously saleable clocks." 

Perhaps, enough time passed for a little supplementary 
gleaning by acquaintances of “‘the old Yankee postage-stamp 
man.’ Who knows? But the official report was that Captain 
Ward of the Tenth Precinct Police, immediately upon being 
informed of the crime, hurried to Forsyth Street with several 
officers, examined the aesthete’s quarters, searched the tene- 
ment house, and questioned the other tenants. 

When the imprisoned coin dealer learned that his rooms 
had been broken into, he fell to the floor speechless. Then 
he “acted like a lunatic.’” So said the World and Times 
reporters, but the man from the Tribune was more cautious 
in his choice of words: Bryant “‘exhibited much anguish, and 
expressed despair of being able to support himself.’ Some 
time later, renewing his courage, the prisoner declared that 
an energetic and healthy man, though seventy-three years 
old, “need not ask charity, and ought to earn a good liveli- 
hood.’’!® 

Finding some comfort in talk, Bryant explained that every- 
one must have an object in life. Most men worked hard to 
earn money for their families, whereas he strove to acquire 
gold for himself. A few years earlier, he had made a will in 
favor of several friends. As his possessions grew and his mind 
changed, he added codicil after codicil until the document 
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was completely filled. Wanting to add still another codicil 
and finding no space for it, he burned the will. Although 
the capricious coin dealer revealed a more recent plan to 
leave his money “for the establishment of an old bachelor’s 
home,’*° fate had put its veto on this generous impulse. 

In minute detail, Bryant described for the police the 
contents of his two rooms and appraised the movable ware 
at $123,000. Released from the Tombs on his own recog- 
nizance to appear for trial, he accompanied law enforcers 
to 1 Forsyth Street, where he catalogued the stolen property 
and showed where it had reposed. Later, through Super- 
intendent Walling, he offered a reward of $5000 for the 
recovery of his wealth and the arrest of the thieves. Circulars 
proclaiming the reward were distributed throughout the 
country. 

For three weeks, the police apparently concentrated every 
effort on arrest, exerting themselves as they had not done 
“in any other crime since the famous murder in Twenty- 
third-st.”?! Pawnshops were visited and revisited, but none 
of the stolen articles turned up. At times, the police were dis- 
tracted by a hide-and-seek game with Bryant himself, as when 
the old man disappeared from the city. Actually, he was not 
trying to skip bail. After visiting his tenement neighbor, 
Mary Reynolds, and saying that he was very busy, he had 
merely gone to Newark to transact business. Stripped naked 
as he was,—in finances, I mean,—he still had schemes for 
clothing himself. 

At last, the public was gratified by news of the cleverest 
detective work the police department could boast of since 
1872. Thirty-four year old Robert Walsh, alias Robert Mur- 
ray, alias “Bobby the Welshinan,” exconvict and -stonecutter, 
had been observed wearing suspiciously new clothes and 
spending freely. His “solid pal,’ George—alias ““Rat’’—Reilly, 
had also ceased boycotting the haberdasher. Thus an old 
saying began to take on new meaning, Clothes make the man 
—conspicuous. And the woman, too. Annie, the Welshman’s 
mate, gave up her job as waitress at the Boulevard Garden 
on Broadway without so much as a farewell to her loyal 
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customers. Thereafter she flaunted her good looks and ade- 
quate figure in a silk dress and a brown sealskin sacque. In a 
saloon her husband lubricated the hinges of his tongue with 
alcohol as detectives edged closer in the insidious fellowship 
of the bar. The Welshman boasted of a recent “big haul,” 
more than hinted at a $70,000 supply of cash at his disposal, 
and opined that the knucks of the Bryant steal ‘‘had a good 
thing of it.’’?? 

Enough said for the nimble witted! The detectives arrested 
the solid pals seriatim and probed their rooms. An umbrella 
and a pawn ticket for a revolver were found in the Welsh- 
man’s house at 62 Stanton Street. The Rat’s chambers at 252 
West 18th Street, when searched on October 31, revealed a 
quantity of two cent postage stamps and an ivory-handled 
umbrella hanging on the wall behind a woman’s dress. 

Then began the battle of the umbrellas. Bryant appeared 
in the Tombs Police Court on November 5 with a number 
of witnesses; the prisoners had none. Then the case was 
transferred to the Court of General Sessions where, during 
the following weeks, Bryant satisfactorily identified the 
umbrellas. Norman Cook testified that he had sold them to 
the old man in May. A colored boy actually remembered 
seeing the coin seller use one of them. A ’cute attorney, 
Charles S. Spencer, insisted that his client, the Welshman, 
had found the umbrella in a railroad car coming from 
Poughkeepsie. As for the revolver, the accused had bought 
that of a Toronto man named George Young. Next he 
satirized Bryant’s dress and appearance as hardly charac- 
teristic of a man of property. Recorder Hackett commented 
on the bad taste of the last remarks, and the jury, in a few 
minutes and without leaving their seats, found the Welsh- 
man guilt of burglary in the first degree. 

The verdict was rendered on December 16. The two 
cronies having demanded separate trials, the Rat did not 
face the court until the eighteenth. By this time he had 
found two friends who could testify to having seen him buy 
his umbrella from a sailor. Choosing to ignore the umbrella, 
Bryant countered with two jewelers of the Bowery, Francis 
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Schneider and Daniel Beekman, whose customer he had been 
for the last two years. Unfortunately, the jewelry had dis- 
appeared from Bryant’s rooms without reappearing in the 
thieves’ quarters.** 

The jury, profiting by its mistake of finding the Welshman 
guilty of first degree burglary, carefully selected its phrases 
before labeling the Rat a second degree burglar. Thus was 
the Rat committed to State Prison for ten years at hard labor 
on December 28, and his colleague in crime had the satisfac- 
tion two days later of being sent to the same prison for the 
same length of time and at the same work—on a similarly 
correct indictment, that of second degree burglary. As the 
Welshman’s attorney had argued in demanding a retrial, 
burglary does not rise to the first degree unless a human 
being is occupying the premises at the time of forced entry. 

The last day of the eventful year 1874, in which judicious 
newspaper readers had been more interested in President 
Grant and the third term than in the knavery and punish- 


ment of Luther C. Bryant, Detectives Reilly, Williamson, and 
O'Connor locked up the old man’s friends and laundresses, 
Sophia and Lizzie Neubauer, on the District Attorney’s bench 
warrant. A long search at 78 Division Street revealed that 
mother and daughter had obtained large quantities of goods 
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‘on false pretenses.”*4 This property was readily identified 
by Bryant. Police visits to Greene, Rivington, and West 16th 
Streets, to the business quarters or homes of the Marks 
Brothers, a man named Thompson, Mrs. Pfall, and Lawyer 
Malone, netted $2000 worth of Bryant’s belongings. Whether 
these were obtained from thieves and pawnbrokers or were 
removed from unguarded rooms after the more spectacular 
crime is not made clear. When the Neubauers were released 
by bondsman Eugene Arnhenin at $2000 bail each, the 
indictment was specified as the receiving of property stolen 
from Bryant. That the Neubauers tipped off the thieves is 
not impossible, but on February 1, 1875, the District Attor- 
ney dropped the case with a nolle prosequi. 

In 1875 newsprint was monopolized by trial minutes of 
the sensational pillorying of Henry Ward Beecher as an 
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adulterer with Theodcye Tilton’s wife Elizabeth. Space was 
at a premium and old Luther Bryant, having rendered his 
journalistic service, receded into obscurity. I suspect that 
the charge of receiving stolen stamps was quashed. It may 
have been difficult for Eberhard Faber and other companies 
to establish the extent of their losses, and restitution, with 
Bryant’s own resources practically obliterated by thieves, was 
impossible. 

During his imprisonment, Bryant had been remarkably 
willing to talk about his own past. That he was as truthful 
as he was voluble, however, is open to question. The New 
York portion of his life, being subject to verification, was 
fairly reliable. And it was this portion, of course, which 
captured the popular imagination, providing as it did “such 
a story of low life in a crowded metropolis as would have 
delighted Dickens.” Not only the narrative but the homiletic 
value of Bryant’s adventures was emphasized by the editorial 
writer just quoted: “There is in this story a very obvious 
moral about ill-gotten gains.’’*® 

The yarn Bryant spun about his early days was that he 
was born near Connington, Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 
in 1801, and that his father was a physician in that village. 
He was graduated from Williams College at the age of 
fourteen. After traveling over two years in Europe, he studied 
medicine in the United States, obtained a diploma, and 
practiced in Burlington, Vermont, for many years. ‘Then he 
went to Charleston, South Carolina, in 1848 and remained 
in the South until 1861. One reporter altered this chronology 
by making the Grand Tour come after the start of Bryant's 
medical career. But all the reporters agreed that the coin 
seller was a bachelor.*® 

Although this life story is suspect, the manner in which truth 
is perverted affords an insight into the fabulist’s character. 
Berkshire County in western Massachusetts does not include 
a Connington among its villages, nor a paternal Bryant 
among its early physicians. And one may search in vain in 
the Biographical Annals, the Obituary Records, and the 
General Catalogue of Williams College for the name of 
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Luther C. Bryant.?" It is significant, however, that the great- 
est American to bear the name of Bryant, the poet and 
journalist, William Cullen Bryant, could readily have sup- 
plied materials for this fabrication. William Cullen was 
descended from a line of physicians. His father was Dr. Peter 
Bryant and his grandfather, Dr. Philip Bryant, whose father- 
in-law was also a doctor. William Cullen was born in 1794 
in Cummington, a Hampshire County village in western 
Massachusetts. Hampshire and Berkshire Counties are con- 
tiguous, and Williams College, which William Cullen 
attended in 1810-1811, is in the latter. That famous shrine, 
the William Cullen Bryant Homestead, is near, not in, Cum- 
mington, a place-name which may have softened into Con- 
nington in Luther C. Bryant’s memory. 

Imaginary identification with a distinguished branch of 
the Bryant family would be understandable as an eccentric’s 
pathetic effort to attain dignity, at least in his own eyes. 
I suspect, too, that the family connection had some basis 
in fact. William Cullen’s great-grandfather was Ichabod 
Byrant, a man of great strength who, to quote an old 
mortality record, “dropt dead in the road” in 1759. Job 
Bryant, Icabod’s son, lived in North Bridgewater (now 
Brockton), Plymouth County, Massachusetts, then moved to 
Bridgewater. Among his eleven children was Calvin, who in 
due time begot nine children, the eldest son, Luther, being 
born on December 17, 1799. And on June 15, 1823, Luther 
filed his statement of intention to marry Phebe Ward of 
Easton. The volume from which I have extracted these gene- 
alogical details contains no record of the actual marriage, of 
offspring, or of Luther’s death.”® 

The Manhattan miser, Luther C. Bryant, and Luther, son 
of Calvin Bryant, were probably the same person. Luther C. 
did not give 1799 as his birth year, but 1801, the year in 
which Luther’s sister, Wealthy Bryant, was born. Careless- 
ness or senile lapse of memory is a more likely explanation 
of the discrepancy than the associate magic of the word 
wealthy. As for Luther’s engagement (and probable mar- 
riage) to Phebe and Luther C.’s professed celibacy, the 
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difficulty is far from insurmountable. Luther C.’s mysterious 
removal from New England to the South in 1848 does not 
make professional sense. He may have become persona non 
grata because of his opinions, he may have been escaping 
from a medical scandal, or he may have been breaking with 
his past. One factor in a break with the past is the blacking 
out of certain memories and the construction of a more 
flattering background. 

When Luther C. Bryant left Charleston on the outbreak 
of the Civil War, he came to the stronghold of his cousin 
William Cullen’s fame. Whether the two men met or the 
black sheep kept self-effacingly to himself is not a matter of 
record. It is interesting to note that the Evening Post, of 
which William Cullen had been editor and co-owner for 
many years, gave only the news of Luther’s arrest and the 
trial of the two thieves.”® It did not choose to make journal- 
istic capital of the coin seller’s life or of what the Times 
called his “refined taste” in “costly fancy articles, splendid 
furniture, and rare ornaments.”’*® Nor did it once call atten- 
tion to the eccentric’s deceptively threadbare state, to what 
the Tribune described as ‘‘the usual indications of poverty.’’** 

On November 3, 1874, when the Herald, the World, and 
the Times were running stories on the Rat, the Welshman, 
and the victim, the staff of the Evening Post was interested 
in an event which reflected credit on the name of Bryant, 
the eightieth birthday of William Cullen. On that occasion, 
the great man was presented with a congratulatory address 
bearing thousands of signatures. Far removed from that 
benignant spirit was such villainy as the corruption of 
messenger boys! Indeed, William Cullen’s last poem to 
appear before Luther broke into the news was “The Wood- 
man and Sandal-Tree,”** written for the first number of 
St. Nicholas: An Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks. 

Life is indeed a nest of contradictions. From great-grand- 
father Ichabod Bryant had descended both saint and sinner. 
Their interests may be thought of as not too divergent in 
youth and even in early middle age,** but their orbits were 
sundered forever after. In his selfish retreat from life, moral 
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obliquity, and love of ornamental beauty, Luther developed 
an absolute contrast to William Cullen’s public spirit, moral 
grandeur, and love of natural beauty. 

The time, the place, and the circumstance of Luther’s 
death are not known. His illustrious cousin died on June 
12, 1878. When William Cullen went “to join the innumer- 
able caravan” of his Thanatopsis, he was undoubtedly “sus- 
tained and soothed by an unfaltering trust.” Moralists would 
probably insist that Luther entered “the silent halls of 
death . . . like the quarry-slave at night, scourged to his 
dungeon.”’** 


1“A Grotesque Robbery,” New York Tribune, October 19, 1874, p. 10: 
“The Bryant Robbery,” New York Times, October 20, 1874, p. 2. 

2 Times, loc. cit. 

3“The Coin-Dealer’s Treasures,” Times, December 17, 1874, p. 8; “Bry- 
ant, the Gold Hoarder,” New York Herald, same date, p. 8. 

4“The Postage-Stamp Man,” New York World, October 18, 1874, p. 2, 
adds the detail that the “millionaire street pedler” hung up a placard an- 
nouncing his eagerness to sell or purchase stamps and old coins. 

5 So the Tribune of October 19, but the World and the Times of October 
18 refer to $12,000 in legal tender notes, $1000 in mutilated currency, and 
$700 in ten and fifty cent pieces. 

6 The exuberant reporter of the Herald conjures up chromos and a few 
valuable paintings, as well as easy chairs and luxurious lounges (“Extensive 
Robbery,” October 18, 1874, p. 7). 

7 Tribune, November 7, 1874, p. 12; “The Postage-Stamp Man's Loss,” 
World, same date, p. 2. 

8 Times, December 17, 1874, p. 8. The Herald (same date, p. 8) identifies 
the virginal coin-polisher as Lizetta Caplan, who kept to the task from her 
fourteenth to her sixteenth year. 

9 Tribune, October 19, 1874, p. 10. 

10 Ibid. 

11“The Arrest of the ‘Stamp-Man,’” Herald, October 20, 1874, p. 3, adds 
that men were also involved. On September 21, an adult employee of an 
Exchange Place bank was caught lifting $20 worth of stamps for Bryant. 

12 On October 20, 1874, the Herald printed a letter from Faber denying 
that the juvenile speculator was his son. A reporter, two days earlier, had 
got his facts libelously jumbled and had allowed the wily stamp collector to 

rsuade him that the detective and the arrest were merely incidents in an 
intricate robbery complot. 

13 New York Daily Graphic, October 19, 1874, p. 788. 

14 Times, December 17, 1874, p. 8. 

15 The Herald of October 18, fs74, rather arbitrarily transforms the stamps 
into stock certificates. 

16 Perhaps, it is not too late to identify this valuable item in some curio 
shop of Gotham. The seventy-three pennyweight hunting case, No. 803, was 
marked M.D. in old English lettering; the timepiece itself was made by the 
Appleton & Tracy Watch Manufacturing Co. of Marion, New Jersey.— 
World, October 18, 1874, p. 2. 

17 Marked N. B. As a concession to antiquarian thoroughness, I add a 
sugar spoon, a salt spoon, a mustard spoon, two pearl card cases, a hand- 
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somely inlaid pearl album, a seal that could be used as a locket, and a gold 
ncil. 

ps To save these remnants once he was freed, Bryant gave a woman money 

to move them to her house. Somewhat later he divorced himself from the 

neighborhood, living at 301 West 4lst Street—“The Tenement Croesus,” 

World, October 19, 1874, p. 5; Herald, December 17, 1874, p. 8. 

19 Tribune, October 19, 1874, p. 10. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Tribune, October 21, 1874, p. 10. 

22“The Bryant Burglary,” Herald, November 3, 1874, p. 8; “The Bryant 
Burglars Found,” World, same date, p. 4; and “The Bryant Robbery,” Times, 
same date, p. 8. 

23 The mysterious vanishing of all the valuable loot was commented on in 
a Herald editorial of December 17, 1874, p. 6, “The Robbery of the Old 
Coin Dealer.” 

24 Tribune, January 1, 1875, p. 12. The name is here printed Negebruer. 

25 Tribune, October 19, 1874, p. 4. 

26 The Herald of October 18, 1874, p. 7, adds this sentimental flourish: 
“Owing to a disappointment of a tender nature in his early youth, Mr. 
Bryant had remained single and lived the life of a hermit.” 

271 refer to volumes published in Boston, Baldwinsville, and Williams- 
town in 1871, 1885, and 1930. 
se Tenney Smith, Charles Smith and Rachel Amy Bryant (Brattleboro, Vt., 
1938) . 

29See the New York Evening Post, October 8 and December 16, 17, 18, 
and 30, 1874. 

30 Times, December 17, 1874, p. 8, and December 31, p. 8 (“Luther Bry- 
ant’s Treasurers’’) . 

31 Tribune, October 19, 1874, p. 4. 

32 Poems of William Cullen Bryant (Oxford University Press, 1914), p. 
333. The was from the Spanish. 

33 As when William Cullen wrote an article “On Usury Laws” for the 
Eveni ing Post of September 26, 1836, objecting to the “barbarous laws” which 
fettered “the trade in money.”—Prose Writings of William Cullen Bryant, 
ed. Parke Godwin (N. Y., 1901), II, 380-3. 

34My chief biographical sources, fragmentarily mentioned in previous 
notes, have been the Tribune, October 8, 19 (fullest of all the accounts) , 21, 
23, and 24, November 6 and 7, December 17, 19, 29, and 31, 1874, January 
1 and 4, February 2, 1875; the Times, October 18 and 20, November 3, 
December 17, 25, 29, and 31, 1874; the Herald, October 18 (an unreliable 
account) and 20, November 3, 6, and 7, December 17, 18, 25, 29, and $1, 
1874; and the World, October 18 and 19, November 3 and 7, December 17, 
18, and 19, 1874. These newspapers are listed in the descending order of 
their usefulness. 





A BATTLE OF BUREAUCRATS - 1781 


LYNTON K. CALDWELL* 


trative problem was more difficult than the procure- 

ment of supplies for the Continental army. Congress 
made several attempts to put the business upon a systematic 
basis, but never succeeded. In the several states the governors 
acted as agents of the Congress, procuring supplies not only 
for the Continental forces, but also for their state militias. 
Among the governors none was more effective than George 
Clinton of New York who, by Washington’s testimony, 
saved the Continental army in the terrible winter of 1780-81 
through his seizure and timely delivery of several hundred 
barrels of flour. 

In spite of the energy and resourcefulness of Governor 
Clinton the business of supply in the state of New York 
continued to be “attended with its embarrassments.’’ The 
legislature in 1780 sought to assist the governor by estab- 
lishing an office of State Agent at an annual salary of £800. 
Appointed to this office and holding it until the end of 
hostilities was Colonel Udney Hay, a capable, painfully 
conscientious, and humorless Scotsman who had previously 
been assistant deputy quartermaster general in the Contin- 
ental army. Colonel Hay was not one to take his duties 
lightly, nor readily to retreat from a position once taken. 
And so when he presently became engaged in a controversy 
with the equally serious and unyielding Timothy Pickering, 
Quartermaster General of the Continental army there fol- 
lowed a public quarrel which a resolution of Congress was 


Di the American war for independence no adminis- 


* Lynton K. Caldwell, professor of political science, is resident director for 
Syracuse University in the New York State Graduate Program in Public 
Administration in Albany. His article “George Clinton—Democratic Admin- 
istrator” appeared in the April 1951 issue of New York History. He is author 
of The Administrative Theories of Hamilton and Jefferson (1944) and of a 
forthcoming volume, Government and Administration in the State of New 


York. 
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required to resolve. This altercation, over forage—in which 
appropriately enough one of the altercants was named Hay— 
constitutes not only an amusing sidelight on the history of 
the Revolution in New York State, but a revealing footnote 
to the nature and operation of bureaucracy. 

In the summer of 1781 Washington’s army was encamped 
at White Plains. The Westchester countryside was deserted 
by its inhabitants. The Tories had fled to British protection 
within the city of New York and the Whigs sought refuge 
behind the American lines. The property of the Tories had 
been confiscated by the state and on July, 1781 the legis- 
lators declared it the duty of the Commissioners of Seques- 
tration to permit the State Agent or his assistants to collect 
forage for the army on the confiscated estates. The legislature 
further directed that the forage be treated by the Agent in 
the same manner as other supplies furnished by the state 
for the use of the army. This meant particularly that for 
any forage provided to the Continental army from New 
York, certificates should be obtained by the State Agent 
from the military authorities duly crediting the state for the 
value of the contribution. 

Meanwhile the horses and cattle of French and Contin- 
ental forces were being pastured on the deserted Westchester 
farms. Unable to distinguish the abandoned property of 
Whigs from the sequestered lands of the Tories the Quarter- 
master-General took forage wherever it could be obtained. 
Unable readily to ascertain ownership, considering that 
actual title to much of the property was obscure and that the 
forage would have been wasted or seized by the British if 
not taken by the army, Pickering concluded that neither 
payment nor accounting need be made for the forage con- 
sumed, and Washington, before he knew of any demand by 
the inhabitants or the state for payment apparently shared 
this view. But on July 5 the State Agent dispatched an assis- 
tant to Pickering’s headquarters armed with a copy of the 
state law and instructions which he was directed to show the 
Quartermaster-General calling for certificates covering the 
value of forage taken. 
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Pickering, holding to what he believed to be the army 
view of the matter, failed to give satisfaction. At length 
Colonel Hay himself appeared and pressed Pickering for 
compliance. The Quartermaster-General declared that he did 
not think it proper to act in opposition to the sentiments 
of the army and the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Then followed ‘“‘a very warm and altercated conversation” 
between Hay, Pickering and the Forage Master General. Hay 
threatened to arrest the Forage Master “if he continued to 
give orders to putt the Horses to pasture and refused to 
grant certificates for the value of what they eat.” Pickering 
declared that his position was in accordance with the custom 
of European nations. And so the meeting ended, each party 
determined to prosecute his own scheme. 

Colonel Hay took his case to Washington who, contrary 
to Pickering’s expectation, “declined . . . intermeddling at 
all in the matter, or giving even an opinion on the subject.” 
Washington's answer failed to support the Quartermaster’s 
position, but neither did it prove him wrong. Pickering then 
asked that Hay state his demands in writing and promised 
to give him an answer also in writing. Unable to reach 
agreement the two concluded to refer the matter to Congress. 
Pickering laid his case before the Board of War and the 
President of the Congress, and Hay wrote to the New York 
Delegates in Congress and to Governor Clinton. But Hay 
warned Pickering that “ ... should the opinion of Congress 
be different from that of the State I shall not pay the least 
respect to it....” 

On August 1 Clinton replied to Hay. Unwilling to inter- 
vene officially he gave personal and informal support to the 
State Agent. He could “by no means admit . . . that the 
Property of the State in Westchester County is become for- 
feited. ... ” Approving the proposals which Hay had made 
to Pickering, Clinton observed that “ ... the Law under 
which you act supposed the Property vested in the State & 
subjects it to your Dispositions and by this alone as an 
executive officer you are to be governed.” 

Continuing, Clinton said that should Pickering refuse 
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satisfaction he should conceive it the duty of the State Agent 
“,.. to procure such Evidence of the Tresspass on the differ- 
ent sequestered Farms. . . as would support Suits, in case 
justice should be witheld, and the State should think it 
proper to seek Redress in that way.” 

Hay meanwhile undertook to mobilize public opinion in 
support of his position by stirring up the refugee landowners 
of the county. It had not hitherto occurred to some of these 
that they could claim payment for their forage. But on July 
31 a meeting of refugees was held at White Plains at Hay’s 
instigation and resolutions were adopted demanding pay- 
ment for the forage and other articles and directing the 
State Agent to prepare the draft of a letter giving Colonel 
Pickering their opinions of his conduct. This letter, couched 
in most unflattering terms, was signed by the chairman of 
the assembled group, but a copy of the resolutions fell into 
Pickering’s hands and did not improve his working relations 
with Colonel Hay. 

On August 8 the refugees held a second meeting and 
Pickering was summoned to explain his views. He defended 
his position, and insisted that having submitted the matter 
to the Congress he could act only in obedience to its decision, 
which he had not yet received. The refugees threatened to 
bring suit against him and an article attacking the adminis- 
tration of his office appeared in the press. All this Pickering 
attributed to the malevolent hand of Colonel Hay. 

Pickering now decided to present his side of the case to 
Clinton and on August 26 wrote the Governor at length 
enclosing papers and correspondence relative to the dispute. 
“As I have never injured Colo. Hay,” declared Pickering, 
. . . I. can account for his unprovoked abuse but on one 
principle: His wish to oust me of my office. Early in the dis- 
pute I suspected, from his management, that this was his 
design, that he might come in as deputy for the State of New 
York, under some principal who with him was plotting to 
destroy my reputation as the sure means of getting me dis- 
placed. .. . ” Pickering explained that while he continued 
in the office it was of public importance that he uphold his 
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reputation. Thus he had troubled the Governor with his 
version of the controversy. But Clinton was not prepared to 
disavow his agent. ss 

On September 7 Congress resolved the impass by a resolu- 
tion designed to satisfy New York and spare Pickering fur- 
ther humiliation. The Commanding Officer of the Eastern 
Department was directed to take immediate and equitable 
measures for ascertaining forage used by the army in West- 
chester county and to direct, not Pickering, but the deputy 
quartermaster in that department to give corresponding cer- 
tificates to the State Agent or his assistants. If Pickering’s 
suspicions were, as seems likely, unfounded, the dispute 
which involved the Governor of New York, the Congress of 
the United States, and the Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
tinental armies was a battle of bureaucrats in which the 
irrascibility of the State Agent was matched by the obstinacy 
of the Quartermaster-General. 

In retrospect the controversy is mildly amusing and with- 
out great consequence. But it illustrates one cardinal truth 
about government and administration. The apparent im- 
portance of an issue is no measure of the level of authority 
to which it may have to rise before it can be resolved. There 
is no method of delegation or ordering of responsibilities 
that can free the highest levels of authority from a certain 
share of the trivia of which much of life is composed. If we 
would free top levels of government from other than con- 
siderations of highest policy we will have to make some 
unprecedented changes in human nature. And we will have 
to discover some objective and unfailing method to equate 
for every issue its “importance.” 


Note. All quotations in this article are from the Public Papers of George 
Clinton VII (Albany, 1904) 





CAN A WHALE SINK A SHIP? 


The Utica Daily Gazette vs the New Bedford 
Whalemen’s Shipping List 


SIDNEY KAPLAN* 


whaleship, Ann Alexander, cruising off Sumatra, 

sent out two boats after a sperm whale, one com- 
manded by the first mate, the other by Captain John S. 
Deblois. Six miles from the ship the mate’s boat succeeded 
in fastening to the whale, which quickly crunched it 
into “fragments as small as a common sized chair.”’ Fortu- 
nately Deblois was able to pick up the wrecked crew, while 
the ship’s keeper dispatched another boat to his relief. When 
it arrived the mate and his crew took over and resumed the 
pursuit of the whale. The disaster was promptly repeated. 
For the second time the mate’s boat found itself in the 
“wide spread jaws, and was crushed into atoms.” Miracu- 
lously, the crew again escaped and were picked up by Deblois, 
who now beat a retreat to the ship, narrowly avoiding the 
enraged and wounded whale. 

The ship itself now took up the chase and a lance was 
hurled into the whale’s head. Once more hunted turned into 
hunter as the whale rushed at the ship, which maneuvered 
out of its path. Apparently having had enough, leviathan 
turned a massive tail to his pursuers and began to swim 
away. The Ann Alexander followed, but as she drew near, 
the whale sounded. 

Deblois now decided to give up the pursuit. It was near 
sundown, when, standing in the knight-heads, lance in hand, 
he saw the whale racing towards the ship at an estimated 


O the morning of August 20, 1851, the New Bedford 


* Mr. Kaplan, a native New Yorker, is currently Instructor of English at 
the University of Massachusetts. He is a member of the Melville Society and 
has published articles in the American Historical Review, the New England 
Quarterly and the William and Mary Quarterly. 
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fifteen knots. The impact was tremendous. As the sea poured 
in through a gaping hole two feet from the keel, the crew 
quickly took to the boats, while the Ann Alexander keeled 
over on her beam-ends. Returning the next day, Deblois cut 
away the masts in order to right the craft, provisioned the 
boats and rowed off. Two days later the crew was picked up 
and finally arrived at Panama, where the captain told his 
story to the Panama Herald. 

Word of the disaster reached New York on November 4, 
a fortnight or so before the American edition of Moby-Dick 
breached into view, and came to the notice of Herman 
Melville in Pittsfield a few days later in a letter from his 
friend Evert Duyckinck of the Literary World. Melville 
immediately replied. The news had had “‘a sort of stunning 
effect” on him. “I make no doubt it is Moby Dick himself,” 
he exulted, “for there is no account of his capture after the 
sad fate of the Pequod about fourteen years ago. Ye Gods! 
What a Commentator is this Ann Alexander whale.’’? The 
event was almost as providential as the appearance of Toby, 
who had come out of nowhere some five years before to 
verify the adventures of Typee, and Duyckinck did not miss 
the chance of incorporating the Panama Herald’s account 
into his review of Moby-Dick in the Literary World of 
November 15. Here was proof for readers skeptical of Mel- 
ville’s cetology that the story of the white whale had a basis 
in fact.’ 

For the editor of the Daily Gazette of Utica, New York— 
who probably had not yet heard of Moby-Dick—Captain 
Deblois’ story was all romance. He was not so easily to be 
taken in by the “indigestible facts” of the “thrilling” tale of 
the Ann Alexander—one of the “hermaphrodite class” of 
vessels, he supposed, in the first of a series of heavy-handed 
puns. 


The great dimensions of the whale have long afforded 

the amplest field for imaginative minds, and have 

rendered him the king of fish stories as he is of fishes. 

We remember hearing of a seafaring man who having 

met with the fate of Jonah, cut a hole through the stern 
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of the whale and sculled himself ashore. The experience 
of Sinbad the sailor, whose ship was taken in all stand- 
ing, by a whale, is fresh in every one’s recollection. He 
escaped by adroitly sailing up and anchoring the vessel 
between the monster’s jaw, as they were opened for a 
yawn, thus wedging them apart and enabling him to 
take to one of the boats and get out into the sea again. 
The whale is a first rate character, for as a general thing 
the stories about him are swallowed as readily as he 
swallows the heroes. 


How could so sudden a catastrophe occur without a single 
casualty? By what power of eyesight could the ship’s keeper, 
six miles away, note the conflict? To prevent the stove-in 
ship from sinking, anchors, cable and cargo of pig iron had 
been thrown overboard. Preposterous—like a drowning man 
throwing his change out of his pocket! Then, too, was it 
not fantastic that with “a single hatchet’? Deblois had chop- 
ped down a mast two or three feet in diameter, or that the 
crew, by the sole help of spades, had cut away the chain 
cable from around the foremast? It all gave “a fearful idea 
of the courage of the whale that would give battle to a crew 
braver” than Jack the Giant-Killer or Saladin. “As to the 
probability of the main point of the story, the staving in of 
the whale,” concluded the Gazette, ‘““we express no opinion. 
One thing is evident, that this whale was one not to be made 
light of.’ 

It is doubtful, of course, that Melville ever saw the Utica 
squib. He could rest easy, however, in a vindication of his 
dread “commentator” by no less an authority on the blubber- 
facts of whaling than Benjamin Lindsey, editor of the 
Whalemen’s Shipping List of New Bedford, who, although 
he too had apparently not yet read Moby-Dick, four years 
before had cited the description of a slatternly Australian 
whaler, the Julia of Omoo, to refute the claims of Charles 
Enderby, Esq., F. R. S., that British whalers were superior 
to American.° 

“We do not know when we have been more amused,” 
began Lindsey. The Gazette’s editor might be “remarkably 
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well posted upon the navigation of mill-ponds, and the stormy 
terrors of the ‘raging canawl,’”’ but he was getting altogether 
out of his depth when he undertook to doubt Captain 
Deblois’ account of the destruction of the Ann Alexander. 
The suspicions of the Gazette were “all very funny.” They 
showed 


what admirably correct notions our inland friends 
entertain of the perils of the whale-fishery, and of 
nautical matters generally. That a ship upon her beam 
ends should be relieved of her mast by a simple stroke 
of a hatchet upon the lanyards which support it, is no 
new thing to anybody except the wonderful sea-faring 
man of the Gazette; or that a chain cable should be cut 
when subjected to a powerful tension . . .by a blow from 
an axe or “spade” will not astonish anyone except the 
remarkably well informed, such as our Utica friend un- 
doubted is. 


The “spade,” pointed out Lindsey, was not “the agricultural 
instrument” which the Gazette’s editor had undoubtedly 
plied in the rural districts during the days of his boyhood, 
but an instrument peculiar to whalers, weighing twelve 
pounds and altogether sharper and heavier than he had 
any idea of. A short trip in the Pacific might relieve the 
yokel of many of his doubts; or if that were impossible it 
might be a good thing for him to “sleep with Bowditch’s 
Navigator under his pillow for a fortnight.” 

Of the great power of the whale, declared Lindsey, there 
could be no doubt; the case of the Essex of Nantucket, if it 
ever reached Utica, might furnish considerable enlighten- 
ment on that point. True, such occurrences were not fre- 
quent, but several had been well-authenticated. That the 
Ann Alexander had been sent to the bottom by the attack 
of a whale was just as sure as anything could be in this 
world, and he prayed that the Shipping List might never be 
called upon to “chronicle the similar destruction of a canal 
boat by the ferocious attack of a horse.’ But if such were to 
happen, he wound up, it was hoped that the captain of the 
boat would have “the presence of mind to cut the masts 
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and chain cables, and to take out provisions from the ruined 
hull in a manner satisfactory to the editor of the Gazette.’ 

Eight months later, Lindsey doubtless reaped a measure of 
satisfaction when he was able to reprint an item from the 
London News that told of the sinking of the new, well-built, 
400-ton French brig, Pauline, on the passage from Puerto 
Rico to Havre, by “a monstrous whale” which struck her 
on the bow “with damage so great that the ship filled almost 
immediately.’”” 

Meanwhile, Moby-Dick behind him, Herman Melville was 
getting ready for the Pittsfield winter. “I have had my dress- 
ing gown patched up,” he wrote Duyckinck in December, 
“and got some wood in the wood-house, and—by the way— 
have in full blast our great dining-room fire-place, which 
swallows down cords of wood as a whale does boats... .” 
Leviathan was not the biggest fish, he remarked to Haw- 
thorne at about this same time; he had heard of Krakens.* 


1 Whalemen’s Shipping List and Merchants’ Transcript, New Bedford, 
Mass., November 4, 1851. 

2C. R. Anderson, Melville in the South Seas (N. Y., 1939), 62, 448. 

3 Literary World, IX (Nov. 15, 1851), 381. The reviewer for Harper's 
apparently followed Duyckinck’s lead: “Moby Dick disappears unscathed, 
and for aught we know, is the same ‘delicate monster,’ whose power in 
destroying another ship is just announced from Panama.” (Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine, IV [December 1851], 137). 

4 Daily Gazette, Utica, N. Y., November 11, 1851. 

5 Whalemen’s Shipping List, May 11, 1847. 

6 Whalemen’s Shipping List, November 11, 1851. 

7 Ibid., July 20, 1852. 

8 W. Thorp, ed., Herman Melville (N. Y., 1938) , 417-8. 
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DIARY OF A ONE-HORSE ENTERPRISER: FIFTY YEARS 
AGO IN UP-STATE NEW YORK 


Edited by JAMEs W. SILVER * 


Most of us who teach or write history seem to act on the 
assumption that the major interests of the American people 
are and have been politics and wars and labor troubles and big 
business deals. In spite of all the talk about the common man 
our history books are full of the great events of the day and 
rightly so. But there is considerable doubt whether individuals 
living through the 1890’s and early 1900’s were as aware of the 
panic and depression, the hectic populist career and even the 
election of 1896, the Spanish American war, the mad new 
plunge of the United States into international affairs, the spec- 
tacular labor disputes, and the work of the muckrakers, as the 
texts would have us to believe. Certainly the average man, per- 
haps more than today, was primarily concerned with the every- 
day task of making a living, taking care of his home and family 
and trying to get some little pleasure out of life. 

Henry Dayton Silver wrote of himself as a “common everyday 
person.” Born in 1865, he grew up on a farm near Sodus, New 
York, had very little schooling, and finally went off to the big 
city of Rochester to become a carpenter. He married in 1889 
and settled down—on the installment plan—in a house on Gates 
Avenue until the panic of 1893 threw him out of work and 
forced his little family back to the farm to live with the home- 
folks. In the spring of 1894 the family returned to the city, and, 
after several futile attempts to find work, Silver went into busi- 
ness on a precarious basis peddling groceries with Ed Seymour. 
The struggle was long and difficult but successful. By 1900 the 
partnership had been dissolved, Silver had a grocery store at 
155 Otis street and another at 408 Lyell avenue, and was still 


* Professor Silver, chairman of the History Department at the University 
of Mississippi, is the author of Edmund Pendleton Gaines: Frontier General. 
He has held a Fulbright Fellowship and taught American history at the 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland, 1949-50, and is this year studying economics 
at Harvard on a Ford Foundation Grant. 
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peddling in the country outside Rochester. In 1904 he sold out 
and took off for Florida both to avoid the Ontario winter and 
to satisfy his yen for travel. Upon his return to Rochester he 
alternated between grocery and carpentry work, took an occas- 
ional trip to the South, and built his growing family a house on 
Lexington Avenue. Silver had his ups and downs speculating in 
the stock market, at which on occasion he regarded himself an 
expert but at other times he soberly described himself as a sucker. 
In any case he was lucky enough to preserve his shirt. Years of 
out-of-doors work and a fondness for the South finally led him, 
in 1920, to pack up his family and his furniture and “light out” 
for North Carolina, where he died in 1930. 

Henry Silver felt the urge “to keep a journal.” He did so in 
the 1880’s but those early pages were destroyed by his wife, who 
thought they contained a maximum of indiscretion about their 
courtship (and maybe others). In 1902 he began the record, in 
beautiful handwriting, which he continued in 1271 pages until 
just before his death. This account is not important from the 
standpoint of history and it is certain that Silver himself would 
have chuckled over the idea that anything he wrote was signi- 
ficant. But it is an intriguing record of the feelings of a selfmade 
man of intelligence and it illustrates a phase of a period in our 
history which is gone forever. 

Silver’s success as a small time entrepreneur came mainly from 
hard, unremitting work on the part of both himself and his wife. 
Having “slaved away,” as he put it, for many years, he felt con- 
tempt for others who either could not or would not do the same 
thing. He was a typical small capitalist in his hatred of labor 
unions and trusts. He believed thoroughly in the gospel of sav- 
ing money and putting it out at interest; “it works while you 
sleep,” was a favorite saying of his. In spite of his main concern 
with making a living and keeping out of the poor house, Silver 
always felt the urge and need to “cultivate” himself. His passion 
was to travel and if it had not been for the steadying influence 
of his wife, he would have changed residences and businesses 
far more often than he did. He knew Dickens and Twain by 
heart and was an avid reader of American history, particularly 
biography. 

These excerpts are taken from the 1902-1905 section of his 
journal and have been concerned mainly with his peddling 
activities in the country north of Rochester for the ten years 
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after 1894. There has been no attempt to “edit” them in the usual 
sense because names of individuals and places, kept purposely 
to a minimum, are of no great importance. It might be noted, 
though, that in this period his family consisted of his wife Eliza- 
beth, and three children, Earl, Florence, and Henry, born in 
1890, 1895, and 1902. His father and mother were forever on the 
move but at the turn of the century were living in the small town 
of Cato. His younger brother Clate was an undertaker and pro- 
prietor of a general store in Clyde, New York. Ed Seymour, with 
whom he started peddling, went into the butter and egg busi- 
ness and was killed by a train one night on his return from the 
country. 

It should be remembered that these words were written down 
a half century ago by a plain man who never dreamed that any 
part of them would be published. 


Sunday, March 30, 1902: For years and years I kept a journal 
before I was married and the desire now comes over me to start 


one again. I am older now and probably won't write such 
frivolities as of yore. 


Wednesday, April 2, 1902: Called by the telephone at 5 AM. 
Left home for the country about 6 AM. Roads are very heavy 
and the wind blew a mighty blast out of the west until noon 
when it commenced to snow and got somewhat warmer. Did not 


make a full trip—went as far as Miss Stolz. Got home about 
9 PM. 


Thursday, April 3, 1902: Our rent at the store will be 25 cents 
a week higher this year. Our Lyell ave. store costs us 3.00 a 
week, here 5.75 and the barn 1.00, making a total of 
$9.75. Our total labor costs Cramer 10.00, Louis 8.00 and Mrs. 
Light 2.50, making a total of 20.50. George Washington was 
bred a gentleman and a man of honor in the free school of 
Virginia society. I am reading his life. 


Saturday, April 5, 1902: Every Saturday night I work at the 
Lyell ave store and hire a man by the name of Weiland to work 


here. . . .We are about to sell our property on Gates Ave. now 
Santee St. 


Wednesday, April 9, 1902: Today is my day in the country; it 
opened up a raining. Bert went with me but when we got to 
the Brickyard at Maplewood he made up his mind he did not 
like peddling and he came home. Had a good day. Roads are a 
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fright. Made a full trip and called on all customers except Mrs. 
Johnson. Sold James Lamb 4 barrels of Fast Train flour @ $4.75 
It is now a good time to buy flour. 


Sunday, April 13, 1902: Did not go to church, which is not as 
much news as if I had went. 


Tuesday, April 22, 1902: I got the life of Alexander Hamilton 
out of the Public Library today. 


Tuesday, May 6, 1902: I got the life of John Adams out of the 
Public Library today. I am reading and learning things I ought 
to done 20 years ago yet it is better late than never. About the 
darkest and most discouraging days of my life was the third year 
after I was married. I was not yet 30 years of age but I felt a great 
deal older than I do now. I was crippled up with the rheumatism 
so I could hardly get to my work. I was bound up with that 
cursed Loan Association which robbed me of over $400. A man 
is a fool to try and live beyond his means. I lived more sumptious 
then on an income of $12 or $14 than I do now on three times 
as much. 


Wednesday May 7, 1902: Good day in the country. Took in 


about $140. The highest I ever took in on this rout was $200. If 
God is willing and our business prospers we expect to give up 
active business in about 6 years. 


Sunday, May 11, 1902: John Adams was the hustler of the 
Revolution. Hamilton I put next to Washington. Thomas Jeffer- 
son was crazy, crazy as a loon in some things yet he could see 
farther into history than any other statesman. This is the age of 
trusts and labor unions. They are the curse of the country and I 
am not sure which will cause the most trouble in the future. 


Monday, May 12, 1902: Went out and got my orders as usual. 
1 peg at the county court at 10 AM. The Judge excused me 
and at 10.50 took the train for Clyde. I had my bicycle checked 
at the Central depot and expected to ride over to Rose Valley 
on my wheel but when I got to Clyde my wheel was not there. 
I tried to rent one but could not; after a lunch I struck out for 
Rose Valley on foot. The funeral was to be at the house at 2 
PM. After I got to the Church in Rose Valley village I found I 
had to go a mile farther which I did and got there just in time 
to come back. I saw Grandma Silver who was living with Aunt 
Ell. I looked at her in the casket; it did not look like her the 
way she used to look when I was a boy. Pa and Ma and Clate 
and his wife and Hattie and Oscar were there. I rode back to 
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Clyde with Clate and Pa and Ma went home with him. My 
bicycle the agent said came on the next train. I got home at 9:30. 


Tuesday, May 13, 1902: October last I opened a store at the 
corner of Saxton and Smith st. It proved a Jonah so I sold it a 
month later at a loss of about $100. I retained the lease which 
has several months yet to run. The man’s name I sold out to is 
Baty and he has also made a failure of it. . . . Lyell store is run- 
ning behind for a couple of weeks. Probably caused somewhat 
by the strike in the furniture factory. 


Thursday, May 15, 1902: I done some tall hustling today. Put 
up most of the Friday orders, appeared at court at 10 AM. Was 
discharged at 10.25, started for the country before 11. Got to 
Wilcoxes where I eat my dinner at 4:30. Stopped at last customer 
at 9:45, got home at 11 PM. Fixed up boxes for the country 
tomorrow. 


Friday, May 16, 1902: Paid l7c per doz for eggs today. Felt 
pretty tired all day, was about an hour behind in getting home. 
My first stop on this route is at Wintersteins just this side of 
Barnard’s Crossing. 


Wednesday, May 21, 1902: Our hired man and confidential 
manager has decided that his salary is not in keeping with his 
services so he retires Saturday night to new fields and pastures 
green. 


Sunday, May 25,1902: After dinner today Earl and I started to 
Fairport on our wheels. When we was almost to Brighton I heard 
him shout whoa and looking back I saw that he had broken 
down. We walked into Brighton hoping to find some one to 
mend it. We found the man who does such work but he would 
not fix it on Sunday. How I abhor these goody-goody fellows 
who wont do anything on Sunday. Usually they have to be 
watched. I toggled it up and we made out to reach Maplewood 
where we broke down again in a pouring rain. Well we hobbled 
along, Earl coasting the hills (his chain was. broke) until we got 
to Fairport where we found a man who fixed it up in good shape 


<3 10c. Ma built a good fire and dried us out. Came home all 
right. 


Wednesday, June 11, 1902: There may come a time when it 
would interest some one to know the rout I take to the country. 
On Wednesday I go out Genessee street to its terminus, take the 
right hand road called by the farmers the new road. I go to the 
first turn to the right. I have one customer on that road. It is 
just over the creek on the north side, a house with all windows 
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in front, the present resident is Alex Lawson. At the end of this 
road I turn to the right and cross over the BR and P RR and 
turn into the first farm house on the west side. Mr. Stuart lives 
there. I then turn around and go south to the end of the road 
and go west. I continue west to the first road running North. I 
go down that road and come back. I take dinner at William Wil- 
coxes about a mile East of Chili Center. I go West as far as H. 
Shorts and turn around and go home the Chili road. I have on 
this rout about 54 customers and it consumes about $4000 gro- 
ceries a year. About the best customer on the rout is Mr. Healy. 
I commenced peddling on the rout in April, 1894. In January 
1895 I had standing out on my books the amount of $75.40. 
Today it will amount to over $1500. Last year our total sales 
was about $30,000. A big business for such a small beginning. 


Sunday, July 6, 1902: All things come to him who waits but 
generally when they do come you have ceased to want them. 
When you want anything you want it bad and if you get it then 
it is twice as much pleasure as it is to wait for it. 


Monday, July 7, 1902: This morning I went up to the Nursery 
as usual and got my orders. About 3 PM I started for Greece with 
3 barrels of flour and other groceries. It was fearful hot and when 
we got to the first stop the water was dropping off the horse 
and she was white with lather. We had not driven beyond a walk 
since starting. Arrived home at 6 PM. I had to hustle to get the 
horse unhitched as I saw a storm coming. I run over to the store 
and stood under the awning as the rain dashed down. I was 
almost done up with the heat and the cool air felt exceedingly 
good. I stood in the middle of the floor talking with a customer 
when a terrible crash was heard and our building was shook 
from the foundation. I thought the building was going over. 
The new store next door had blown over on us. 


Wednesday, July 9, 1902: When I got to John Fishers I found 
that I could not go any farther today. The river had backed up 
on Black Creek and over-flowed the road so I drove back to the 
Chili road and went up to the Center and came back to the Brick 
Yard. It put me back considerable and I did not get home until 
nearly 12 o'clock. 


Wednesday, July 16, 1902: Went to the country. The water has 
all gone down but it has ruined all the crops it touched and will 
probably hurt me some as it will be an excuse for leniency on 
my part. 


Sunday, July 20, 1902: I got up at 5 and at 6.30 or so started 
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for Long Pond with groceries for Mrs. Fricker and her class who 
are camping there for a week. Pa and Florence and Earl went 
with me. It was our intention to stay down there for some time 
and we took our dinner with us. We got there about 9. It rained 
most of the way down and it looked so desolate and God for- 
saken that we only staid long enough to unload. In going out 
we went out the Ridge road as far as the Baptist church and 
direct north to the Pond. We came back the Pond road as far 
as Mt. Reid road and went around by the church which is called 
by Protestant dogs “Paddy Hill Church.” No wonder people com- 
mit suicide in such miserable weather. 


Wednesday, August 27, 1902: Had rather a poor day but busi- 
ness has been fine on this route for a long time. I consider that 
it pays me twice or three times as much as the Lyell ave store. 
The grocery business is a good business and I can see a man 
getting rich if he started young enough and stuck to it. 


Sunday, August 31,1902: Lizzie and I rode over to Seneca Park 
on our wheels today. 


Monday, September 1, 1902: Lizzie and Earl and myself went 
to the Thousand Islands today. This is a very fine trip and the 
third time we have been. 


Monday, September 15, 1902: Did not get more than three 
orders in the Nursery today. Some Dutch Lady over the river 
has gone in business and induced several of her friends and my 
customers to trade with her. 


Tuesday, September 30, 1902: Earl is 12 years old today. When 
I was his age in 1877 we lived at Sodus Point. Grandma Sargeant 
died that year. I think I was rather more industrious than Earl 
is as I used to pick up coal and I also worked in the planing 
mill at 50c per day. . . . Next spring it will be 9 years in the 
grocery business. I hope to be able to retire from active service 
and study and cultivate myself. 


Wednesday, October 1, 1902: I got up this morning at 4.30, 
reached the first customer in Chili about 7.20. I got to Wilcoxes 
where I eat dinner about 1 o’clock and left there about 1.05. 
Reached the last customer at 6 PM. Sold 10 barrels of flour to- 
day. Misty day and rained some. 


Saturday, October 4, 1902: If I could only instill into Earl the 
value of studying and making a man of himself I would be doing 
a greater thing than making money. I had a mighty good chance 
to get an education and I did not get it. 
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Thursday, October 16, 1902: This is a day that I will never 
forget. A man told me that Earl was getting so he smoked regular 
and he would not take any interest in school. After thinking it 
over we decided to take him away to school so after dinner Earl 
and I went on our wheels out to North Chili. I left him at the 
Seminary. 


Monday October 20, 1902: At 2 PM I started for North Chili 
on my wheel. Earl was in school when I got there. I asked him 
how he liked it and he said all right. And continued: I wont get 
into trouble out here. I don’t expect to keep him out there 
very long—it is much too expensive. . . .There are just as good 
schools in the city and perhaps better but this part of the city is 
a hard nation. 


Tuesday, October 21, 1902: I had to pay $28 for Earl for just 
4 weeks and 3 days. About $1.00 per day. As I am not yet a 
millionaire I will recall him when the term is up and put him 
in a cheaper place. I paid 60 cents for potatoes today. The 
country is a much better place to raise children than the city. 


Wednesday, October 22, 1902: I got up at 4 AM and was 7 


miles from home when the sun came up. Came back by way of 
Coldwater and down the Buffalo road. Its a mighty tough 
neighborhood around here. All the boys smoke and swear. I'll 
be glad when I can fold my tent and dig out. 


Sunday, October 26, 1902: God made a beautiful day today. 
After dinner Lizzie and I started for the Seminary to see Earl. 
I think he is improving. He says he likes it. His room is in the 
attic on the southwest corner of Roberts Hall. A boy from 
Jerusalem rooms with him and a young man from Pennsyl- 
vania. He is studying for the ministry. We are now inclined to 
leave Earl there for a year if he continues to improve. It will 
make some inroads on our savings but will not embarrass us. 


Monday, October 27, 1902: I did not get up till 7 o’clock this 
morning which is rather late to start a new week. . . . Our ex- 
penses are now $60.00 per week besides our living and our 
clothes. . . . Lyell ave store is not doing much. Chas. H. Cramer 
is running it and he has run the sales from $200 down to $140. 


Tuesday, October 28, 1902: This state has the worse climate in 
the world and this part of the state is the worst in the state. In 
the fall of 1893 I got out of work and could not get anything 
to do so we nailed up our house on Gates Ave. and went down 
to Cato to live with my folks. Pa boarded us and gave me enough 
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to keep up the payments on the place. In the spring of 1894 we 
came back and I tried to get a job at undertaking but did not 
succeed. Ed Seymour came up one night and we got to talking 
about peddling in the country. After a while we decided to try 
it. 1 went down to Savannah and got the old peddling cart out 
and sent it by freight. I had just one dollar in cash left at that 
time. One day Ed succeeded in borrowing $25.00 from a man he 
knew and I bought a horse a few days later on my note for $30. 
We bought our first stock of about $20 of Woodburry and he 
put such miserable stuff on us that he almost ruined our trade 
before we had any. About the Ist of May I succeeded in convinc- 
ing Smith Perkins & Co. that I was worthy of credit for $100. 
We had up hill business for a couple of years. The old peddling 
wagon broke down very often and I was pretty sick of business. 
After a while we made it go better and it has been excellent for 
the last 6 years. 


Sunday, November 9, 1902: Earl now has a room on the top 
floor looking toward the city. Its a most beautiful place out 
there. If I had had such a chance to get an education I might 
now be a minister drawing $400 a year. But seriously it is a good 
place away from these fiends around here. We love our scattered 
family and only look forward to the time when we can all be 
united in a snug little home far away from the city. 


Tuesday, November 11, 1902: Colonel Sellers a man created by 
the fancy of Mark Twain used to sit in his chair and smoke and 
as the clouds rose above his head see what things of greatness 
he would some day do. . . . I am out of tune with church mem- 
bers, anyway such as go to Grace Presbyterian church. I don’t 
want to praise myself but several years ago when I was treasurer 
of the church they wanted very much to get an organ but they 
did not have the ready. So I gave my note for the amount and 
got it for them. I never received one word of thanks from any 
one and I took my pay as I could get it in driblets. 


Sunday, November 16, 1902: In the evening we took a ride off 
by the Driving Park and up on the hill and down town by the 
way of Lake avenue. When we got to Allen street my tire col- 
lapsed. . . . I am getting to be a dreamer. If I live long enough 
I am going to see something of this beautiful country of ours. 


Tuesday, November 18, 1902: Education to a certain extent will 
help people, but Poets, Statesmen, Ministers and Lawyers, and 
even Grocers are born and not made by education. I could study 
until I was grey as a badger and I could not write a line of poetry. 
I have got along fairly well in the grocery business. I could not 
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have got along any better if I had seven degrees from Dartmouth 
college. 


Tuesday, November 25, 1902: 17 more Wednesday trips in the 
country before spring. . . . Earl is improving and I now have 
hopes of his being a smart man. All I ask is that he becomes a 
good, honest man and grows up to love his country and keep 
out of the Democrat party. 


Wednesday, November 26, 1902: ‘The axe has fallen, winter is 
upon us. All day long I traveled in snow and rain. Long before 
I reached Wilcoxes I abandoned my blanket. It was worse than 
snow in winter it was so wet. I made out to reach every customer 
whether I do again this winter or not. 


Thursday, November 27 (Thanksgiving), 1902: Small pox is 
getting pretty thick. The papers have ceased to mention it prob- 
ably fearing it would hurt their advertisers business. A man by 
the name of Elbert Hubbard pretends to be a philosopher and 
all around wise man. Has created some stir in this locality for 
some years. I like to read his works but I think he is a humbug. 


Tuesday, December 2, 1902: 1 got Innocents Abroad out of the 
Central Library today. Lizzie is reading it tonight. 


Wednesday, December 3, 1902: I woke up this morning about 
3 o'clock and layed and hated to get up until the clock struck 
four. I ate breakfast at my first customers Alex Lawsons. When 
I was at John Fishers the sun came up and it was as grand a 
sight as I have seen in years. It was blood red. A couple of min- 
utes after it disappeared and did not appear again until it went 
down. Good trade. Postal in red ink from Earl. He said he was 
out of envelopes and traded one stamp for two postal cards. 


Monday, December 8, 1902: The Standard Oil thieves have put 
up oil to 914¢ per gal. 


Friday, December 12, 1902: I got up at 5 AM, started for the 
country at 6. It was very slippery especially on the asphalt pave- 
ments. I go up the Ridge road about 14 mile now and that was 
so slippery the horse could hardly stand up. Pay 30c for eggs 
and get 35c. 


Sunday, December 14, 1902: The talk of the day is the scarcity 

of coal and smallpox. A man died near Emmerson st. the other 

day with smallpox. May go to country with slay this week. 

I hope to see the day when I am secure against poverty, that my 

family is all under one roof, that my bunion dont hurt me as 

it does when my feet get cold. Holy Moses but I have suffered at 
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the country business. I remember coming home one night before 
I had a top on my wagon when the sleet and snow came so hard 
in my face I could not stand it and had to get out and walk by 
the horse. I have went through drifts and over drifts, tipped over 
a dozen or two dozen times. I have earned every dollar I ever 
got in the country. I know there will come a time when I will 
peddle no more and if I don’t die when the time comes I know 
I will miss it and long for it. I have some good friends in the 
country and their patronage has mainly built up for me a pro- 
fitable business. 


Wednesday, December 24, 1902: ‘There will be some happy re- 
membrance of my days of peddling and some happy remem- 
brance that I am not peddling when I peddle no more. We have 
made money in the grocery business but it is a strenuous life. 


Thursday, December 25, 1902: Mrs. Kane gave me a chicken 
for our dinner. I gave Smith the driver and Cramer the man who 
runs the Lyell ave. store each a turkey. 


Saturday, January 10, 1903: I staid up until 2 AM Sunday 
morning taking inventory. A very satisfactory year. Never hope 
for a better one. 


Wednesday, January 14, 1903: I woke up about 3 o'clock this 
AM and dozed until Smith called me about 5. It was awful cold 
dressing and my teeth chattered. As usual our maidservant did 
not get me any breakfast and I put for the country when it was 
so dark I could hardly see the road. On the cross road I came 
pretty near getting stuck in the drifts but Nellie pulled me 
through. When I got to Lawsons she soon got me a warm break- 
fast and I went my way rejoicing. 


Saturday, January 31, 1903: Everybody is hollering about so 
many changes to take place in the near future and that nobody 
is making money outside the trusts and that co-operation in buy- 
ing is the life saver of the small grocer and a lot more fool non- 
sense. We have made what we got single handed and we will 
make what more we need in the same way. 


Monday, February 2, 1903: Really a fellow ought to go through 
the world a couple of times so he would know how to do it right 
and make a success of life. A man is a fool to toil after he is 
40 years of age. A trade is merely a living getter. I made a mis- 
take when I learned the trade of a carpenter. If I had even com- 
menced to peddle groceries in the country when we were first 
married and had as good success as I have had I would now be 
independent from toil and moil. Another thing to make a real 
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success of a small business it requires your own personal super- 
vision. I have a man working for me who would as soon loose a 
customer for me as to eat his dinner. God knows he is getting 
little enough pay but it is more than he is worth. Another thing 
a man is a fool to spend his money for a thing he really don’t 
need. A person should use every legitimate means to get all the 
money he could working for him. $20,000 invested will put a 
man or family where they won't need to hustle any more and 
where they will have time to study and travel. 


Monday, February 9, 1903: A fakir by the name of Debs lec- 
tured on socialism—the brother of anarchy in this city yesterday. 


Friday, February 13, 1903: When I came home tonight it was 
freezing the mud and it was almost impossible for the horse to 
pull the wagon. Did not get in until 10 PM. 


Wednesday, February 18, 1903: I left home about 6.30 and 
when I got to Alex Lawsons I was almost froze. I went as far as 
Stolz and came home about 7.30. Went with sleigh. 


Wednesday, February 25, 1903: 1 went out with the sleigh this 
morning and when I got almost to the first customer I came to 
a bare spot where I had to unload and lead the horse over and 
then carry the stuff after that I got along all right as the load was 
getting lighter all the time. Tonight the sleighing is played out. 


Friday, March 6, 1903: Broke down just north of the Driving 
Park this morning and caused some delay. The roads were hor- 
rible and I did not go any farther than the cider mill. Paid 18 
cents for eggs. 


Tuesday, March 10, 1903: The roads are in a horrible con- 
dition, almost impassable. . . .We are using Louis Breiners horse 
as ours is lame owing to carelessness of our driver. It is almost 
impossible to get any one to take interest in their work. Poor 
help is a curse to business. I'll probably have a hard time to- 
morrow. 


Tuesday, March 17, (St. Patrick’s Day), 1903: Got up this morn- 
ing at 6.45, ate my breakfast when it was ready. Went out and 
got my orders. Went down town on my wheel, stopped at the 
barber shop and got shaved. Went to the Union Trust co. also 
to the Monroe Savings Bank and laid away $10 for a sunny day. 
Went to SP & Co. and paid our bills. Went to Fullers and got 
my truss fixed. 


Wednesday, March 18, 1903: Left home about 6 AM and got 
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back at 10.30 PM. Came very near tipping over this morning in 
trying to avoid a hole where I got stuck last week. I drove out too 
far and pretty near went over. Two men came and helped me. 
We had to unload all of the heavy goods like flour, sugar, etc. 


Thursday, March 19, 1903: All my life up to this time I have 
been reading, now I am going to commence thinking more... . 
We cleared last year above all expense 8%. Selling eggs 20-22- 
butter 25c. 


Wednesday, March 25, 1903: I went up the river road and when 
I got to Wahls I saw a crape on the door and I knew the old 
man was dead. I went in and saw the remains. . . . I ate breakfast 
with Mrs. Lawson and in driving out the yard got stuck and 
could not get out until Wellington Kennel came along and 
helped push on the wheel but without avail. Later John Fisher 
came along and after unloading the flour we managed to get 
out. I went to all the customers except 8 at the Center. 


Monday, March 30, 1903: Everything seems to be going askew 
just at present. The horse I drive in the country is so lame she 
can’t step on her foot and the other one is worse. The man (?) 
who works (or plays) for me to save moving a buggy out of the 
way went over the manure pile and cut her foot a month or so 
ago on a glass. His little joke will cost me some dollars and a lot 
of trouble. I have had several d----- fools work for me since I have 
been in business but he is head and shoulders above all. 


Thursday, April 2, 1903: I went out to Geo. Booths this AM 
to get a horse. His was laid up but he recommended me to an- 
other man who works in the paper mill. I stopped at Ed Julian’s 
going down and he told me to go to Chet Lays. I went there and 
he wanted $1.25 per day for a horse and the man at the paper 
mill did not want to rent his at all. I stopped at Bantels and 
they had a plug with the heaves for $40. Well to make a long 
story short I traded Topsy off for another horse and gave $25 to 
boot. . . . Pa sent his horse down to Fairport behind the stage 
yesterday and is going to drive the rest of the way to Clyde. 


Friday, April 3, 1903: When trouble comes wise men take to 
their work and weak men take to the woods. Only went as far as 
the cider mill. 


Tuesday, April 7, 1903: Nine years ago at this time we arrived 

at our home 15 Gates ave from our wintering at Cato. ... Ed 

Seymour and I were talking over the badness of the times. . . . 

I went down to Savannah and got Clate’s or Pa’s old peddling 

cart and sent it up on the cars. We did not have a horse and Ed 
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and I pulled it up from the freight house by hand. We did not 
have $5 between us .... We got a horse from a saloon keeper 
at Gates and used her a few days. Ed and I went up to see 
him one day about buying the horse. I think it was $60 he wanted 
and we made up our miad that Ed should offer him $50. He 
invited us in the sitting room behind his saloon and ordered 
some beer for us. I went out a minute and Ed offered him $50. 
He flew all to pieces and ordered Ed out of the house 

last I found a horse owned by an old widow lady named Dunn 
and with much pleading she sold him to me for $30 and took 
my note. ... Later Ed and I dissolved and he went into the egg 
and butter business. The trials and hardships we went through 
are written on my memory, but God smiled on us and we com- 
menced to go ahead. Many a night I walked home to save the 
horse. Every one we traded with socked the price on. We used 
to make 4c on a pound of coffee that we make IIc on now. . . 
About five years ago we commenced to discount our bills which 
amounts to perhaps $200 a year. 


Wednesday, April 15, 1903: Got up at 4. It was raining but 
made good time to first customer. Broke down coming out of 
yard, took a couple of hours to get started. Had to take the load 
off in the rain as the plug could not pull it. Went a quarter ot 
a mile farther and got stuck again. All the time it was raining 
and by getting out and trying to pull the horse along I got my 
feet soaking wet. At noon I was only to the 14th customer and 
he prevailed on me to eat my dinner and feed the horse (still 
raining). Then I put for home arriving about 4 PM, exhausted 
and soaking wet. At 7 I went to bed completely fagged out. 


Sunday, April 19, 1903: Had we started in the grocery business 
when we first got married, I would probably be in Paris now. 


Tuesday, April 28, 1903: ‘Traded off our city delivery horse and 
$60 for another one. 


Thursday, May 7, 1903: A lamp blowed up in the Lyell ave. 
store this morning and did some damage. 


Friday, May 8, 1903: 1 did not make very good time as I had 
my city wagon which is not arranged for peddling. Paid 17c for 
eggs. We are selling them for 20c. 


Tuesday, May 26, 1903: Our investments outside of the busi- 
ness now pay us $29.00 per month, when it reaches $100 I will 
retire from active business. 


Monday, June 1, 1903: Under the date of May 17, 1893 I find 
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this extract in an old Journal xxx “I looked up our financial 
report and find we are $240 better off than a year ago. This is 
indeed encouraging.” Holy Moses, had I kept up that pace I 
would now be worth $2400. Almost as much as I now save in 
one year. I think last year we increased our capital about $2600. 
But that was ten years ago. I was a carpenter then and Grover 
Cleveland was president. Thank God he was President of the 
United States of America for had not the hard times come on 
I would now be working at the carpentry trade with nothing 
ahead of me but drudgery without being able ever to get enough 
ahead for old age. If I had saved $240 a year for a lifetime I 
would of course be fairly well off. 


Wednesday, June 3, 1903: I got up about 4 AM. I got to first 
customer about 6.30. Got to dinner about 1 PM. After dinner 
I have 24 customers. Potatoes have gone up to about 90c a bushel. 
Had a good day. It is very dry and dusty. Paid 18c for butter. 
Got home about 10 PM. 


Thursday, June 4, 1903: Got up at 6.30. Hustled all day. I 
probably do as much in a day as both my hired men. It is very 
smokey around today. They say it comes from the Adirondack 
Mountains. 


Saturday, June 6, 1903: How people impose upon you when 
you are in business. Tonight a man and woman came in the 
Lyell ave store. Cramer whispered to me had an hours work 
taking her order Monday. The man had a little jag on and by 
the way we carried him with a big balance all last winter and 
he is a coarse lout with tobacco spit running down his chin, 
well, he stuck Cramer for a dollar, just wanted to take it for 
a week or so, didn’t want the woman to know it, etc. Cramer 
said he had no right to lend my money—so he asked me and 
I told him I did not have any to lend, needed it all. I was out 
in front of the store when he came out and he said so I could 
hear it,—well, Mary you had better go back to your old grocery 
to trade. He can go to hell for all I care. I don’t intend to be 
imposed on any more by his kind. 


Monday, June 8, 1903: Last Friday flour went up and of all the 
kinds we handle only one firm saved us any and that was Mosely 
and Motley Milling Co. who held us 50 barrels at the old price. 
It is no more than fair that we push M. & M’s goods and it is 
our intention to do so. To make a success of the Grocery business 
you have got to buy close and carefully. Our Leader coffee of 
which we sell 100# per week nets us 60%, our Tripie Blend 
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66%, our Silver Baking Powder 100%. Lowneys Cocoa we are 
pushing for all it is worth. It nets us 40%. Walter Bakers which 
retails for the same price and is not as good, certainly no better, 
they allow us the generous profit of 12%. Berries cost me 12 cents. 


Saturday, June 20, 1903: Every thing is tied up with strikes and 
labor troubles. The time will come when there wont be any 
strikes. Ten years ago there wasn’t any strikes because there 


wasn’t anything doing. Labor Unions are the curse of the 
country. 


Tuesday, June 23, 1903: Business is at a standstill in Rochester. 
Strike follows strike—these helions of leaders are too lazy to 
work and they go around and agitate the men. Labor unions 
now on a strike that I know of are: carpenters, Plumbers, gas & 
electric, painters, and the Lord only knows how many more. 
There will have to be a check put on to this business or it will 
wreck our country. 


Sunday, July 12, 1903: The Pope is about to give up this world 
of toil. One of the candidates for his place acknowledges that he 
loves the good things of this world. If he a good man loves and 


enjoys the good things why should I not? I'll never be a 
very bad man; it is not in me. My grandfather on my mother’s 
side was a man of honor and model of Christianity. As far 
I know he never wronged man nor beast. My grandfather 
on my father’s side, although he was a man who had somewhat 
of a temper, was a good man and paid his debts. I was brought 
up to go to church and mingle with religious people but ex- 
perience has taught me that as a rule church members are very 
lax about paying their debts. . . . I remember a bitter experi- 
ence when I was a boy of 16 or 17 in Sodus. I was much en- 
amored with a girl in Sodus. I thought she was a daisy. Well at 
that time I was trying to be a Christian. This time I speak about 
I went to prayer meeting one night and the minister’s son of a 
big lobster of 20 or so took my daisy to a show. I always hated 
him afterwards and do now. I suppose the puddinhead is preach- 
ing to suckers at about $400 per in some cross roads church. 


Wednesday, July 22, 1903: The Grocers’ Picnic at Sea Breeze 
today. Lizzie and I ate dinner at the Klondike and then went to 
Sea Breeze. 


Sunday, July 26, 1903: Got up at 5 AM. Florence and Lizzie 
and I went to the Thousand Islands. We left the city at 8.30 
AM, passed Sodus at 9.25, Oswego 10.45, Watertown 12.30, 
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Philadelphia at 12.55. Arrived at Clayton at 1.20 PM. Left for 
home at 6.15 after tour of Islands. Arrived at city about 1] PM. 
Did not have to pay for Florence. 


Tuesday, August 11, 1903: At 1 we left Rochester on a fast 
train stopping only at Syracuse and Utica. Arrived in Albany at 
5.30 and ate our breakfast, 25c each and went up to the capital 
building. Left Albany on the steamer Albany at 8.30, arrived 
in New York about 5.30 PM. Walked over Brooklyn Bridge and 
some around Brooklyn. Ate supper 15c each. Our dinner on the 
boat cost $1.00 each. Staid all night at hotel on 11th st. $3.00 
for both. 


Wednesday, August 12, 1903: Went to Francis H. Leggetts in 
morning. Dined with one of their men, cost. 000. Took Tally 
Ho ride around upper New York, cost $3.00. Met gentleman 
from South Carolina, recommended us Park Ave. Hotel where 
we staid the rest of our time. Cost two nights $4.00. 


Thursday, August 13, 1903: Went down to piers near Brooklyn 
Bridge and had a tour through Transport McClellan. Went to 
Coney Island on Trolley and came back by boat. 


Friday, August 14, 1903: Visited stock exchange and Seigle, 
Cooper & Co. Also B. Fishers plant. Tramped all day. Left for 
home at 8 PM. Total expense $45.00 


Monday, August 17, 1903: How they do hustle in New York. 
If I ever live there it will be to cultivate myself instead of trying 
to do business. This part of the world suits me better. Flour 
went up today. 14 retails at 75c. Bbl 5.85. 


Thursday, August 20, 1903: The grocers in this neighborhood, 
Emich, Simpson, Schaefer, Normile, Weis & etc. met at the 
Co-op store to form an alliance tonight to get even with dead- 
beats. 


Tuesday, September 1, 1903: Don’t learn your boys any trade. 
They are better off without any. 


Monday, September 7, (Labor Day), 1903: Ten years ago, ex- 
actly ten years ago all this holler about Union and scab was—I 
want a job at any price. Unionism among a lot of ignorant 
people is a menace to our government. In a speech by one of the 
leaders at Yonkers, the agitator says we don’t want one percent 
of your capital. We want it all! These damned agitators and 
firebrands ought to be locked up. There never has been better 
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times than now. Labor is getting all it is entitled to and more. 
The. whole country is at present more or less on a strike. It would 
do these fools good to have a Democrat President again. I 
may change my views some day—but today I am a Republican. 
I would double the standing army. I would see that men who 
do not belong to a Union might work in peace if I had to have 
shot a dozen rioters. 

Later: There is some excuse for the poor devils after 
all. A man just came in the store after a cigar and he was telling 
me of a married man with a family who was working for $8.00 
per week! Just think of it. 8.00 per week. Suppose this man got 
his living and every expense furnished him and he laid up 8.00 
every week and he was able to work 50 years steady. How much 
would he earn? Just $20,800 or what some men spend in a year 
on luxuries. Well, one man’s opinion don’t amout to much and 
I could not help or change the tide of affairs. I will earn as 
much as I can and travel along the line of least resistance and 
let time solve the problem. 


Friday, September 11, 1903: An old farmer that runs a store 
near my route has decided to run me out of Greece by cutting 
prices. I have been selling groceries on this same route for 
ten years next spring and my intention was to continue until 
Earl was old enough and if he wanted it to let him go on and I 
would retire. When it commences to hurt my business and I 
cant sell a good load of stuff I will drop prices that will make 
the hay seed in his hair fall out. Really and truly I can put him 
on the bum and it is not idle boasting either. 


Monday, September 21, 1903: I am postively sick of Northern 
winters and look longingly at the time when I can spend part of 
the year in the sunny south. Yet I don’t want to get old too fast. 
I had rather accumulate fast. 


Thursday, October 1, 1903: Bought a Victor Talking machine 
today. 


Thursday October 8, 1903: Some day when I have retired from 
the grocery business I may forget and I hope I will what a 
mean lot of whelps I have to wait on. 


Wednesday, October 14, 1903: Nellie my old faithful horse that 
pulled the old cart to the country so many times is dead. I am 
sorry I traded her off after she had done so much for me. I will 
call this an erata in my life—a mean trick and I am ashamed of 
it. 
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Monday, October 19, 1903: 1 never spent money for a thing 
that gave me as much pleasure as the Victor Talking Machine. 
I never tire of it. . .. We dont stay here very long it is true but 
what is more satisfying than to know that when trouble comes 
you have something to help you along. 


Tuesday, October 20, 1903: We now have about thirty records 
for our machine. .. . We are now looking forward to the time 
when we shall move to the country. Neither of us care to ac- 
cumulate any large amount of wealth. We have made up 
our mind that man wants little here below. All we want is, a 
nice little home substantially built, probably 8 or 10 rooms, 
about 10 acres of land, half of it woods. A good horse for about 
a hundred or two and an income of just $70 per month—that 
is all we now think we want. 


Friday, October 30, 1903: If we have four more good years it is 
now our intention to give up the grocery business and kinder 
monkey around and make a little money once in awhile and 
travel some and have a good time generally. But four years ahead 
is a thousand past and it is not wise to plan too far ahead. 


Sunday, November 1, 1903: Lizzie has gone to church tonight. 
Now, this very minute, is ours and no more. We cant change 
the past and we cannot fathom the future so be a man or woman 
now and don’t wait for what may never come. 


Wednesday, November 18, 1903: With rheumatic pains piercing 
my shoulder I crawled out of bed at 3.30 AM and faced a winter 
gale for six miles. Fierce day, almost done up. Painfully I dragged 
my weary bones around. Darkness overtook when I had 13 
customers yet to finish up. Arrived home about 9 PM, 3% froze up. 


Thursday, November 19, 1903: 1 have two of the most hateful 
children in Rochester. I believe they fight and quarrel from 
morning to night. I have a little peace when they go to bed. 


Wednesday, November 25, 1903: A cold winter blast was blow- 
ing down Otis street when I crawled out this morning. Moses, 
how I hated to get out. It was some after 5 when I got away. Up 
on the river road my feet got so cold I got out and walked—me in 
my nice warm felt boots—compare this with myself 7 or 8 win- 
ters ago—it is bad enough now but then I did not have any top 
to my wagon and only half clothes enough. It would be the 


irony of fate if I could not enjoy my old age after suffering like 
this. Got home at 10 PM. 
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Sunday, November 29, 1903: From 8.30 in the morning until 
4 PM I was working in the store cleaning up. Nothing I like 
better than to clean up the store but there was too much of a 
good thing today. It was a veritable hog pen. I have the damned- 
est gang of slouches around me that God ever breathed the 
breath of life into. There was a streak of lard and butter from 
the tubs to the scales and from each coffee can to the mill was 
paved with coffee and enough grounds on the floor to banquet 
all the socialists in Rochester. Its a wonder I make a cent.-The 
dream of my life is to get hold of some one who can keep things 
neat and clean and also sell goods. I probably never will. Cramer 
who runs the Lyell ave. store keeps the windows and scales a 
shining but his stock is pretty dusty. If I could afford it I would 
have some one to clean all the time. 


Tuesday, December 1, 1903: I am tired out tonight. A farmer 
brought me a load of potatoes awhile ago and half of them 
were frozen. Honest farmer? They are the damndest lot of 
rascals out of States Prison—where they ever got the name of 
honest I don’t know. 


Thursday, December 3, 1903: 1am thinking seriously of selling 
Talking machines. There is a profit of 40% in them. Much more 
than groceries. After we have enough laid up to live on I am 
going to take up something like this to do and when I want 
to knock off for a week or a month I can. 


Sunday, December 6, 1903: I have not yet landed a customer 
for a Talking machine but I have hopes to this week. It is a nice 
clean business and a fat profit. We have a $30 Victor. At this 
writing I think the Victor machine is the best but I am going to 
make a study of them. 


Tuesday, December 8, 1903: Sold first machine today. I wish 
I was established in the talking machine business. 


Friday, December 11, 1903: 1 got up early this morning. Went 
with the sleigh, the first trip with runners this winter. I made 
slow time and at 6 PM I was only at Will Galentines where I 
should be at 3.30. While I was in his house old Tom ran away 
and left me. He is such an old plug he could not go very fast 
and a farmer came along and I got in with him and we caught 
the old beast. This put me so much behind I came home. 


Sunday, December 27, 1903: The weather is the fiercest cold 
kind. How I dread to go out peddling. Certainly I could stay at 
home if I wanted to but that would put off my traveling too long. 
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I wont go a foot until we have $15000 drawing interest. When 
we have an income of $50 a month besides our stores and fixtures 
and $500 to pay for a winters journey to the South, I will either 
sell out or hire some competent person to run them from about 
Jan 1 to May 1. 


Monday, December 28, 1903: I went out to the country with 5 
barrels of flour. TOMORROW I MUST BUCK THE TIGER. 


Monday, January 11, 1904: Some day on short notice I will 
throw the whole business in the air. 1 am knocked out with a 
sore foot and Lizzie is almost worn out slaving for ten years 
at this strenuous life. 


Friday, January 15, 1904: The roads were in bad shape. I 
nearly got stuck on Dewey Avenue north of the Driving Park 
and when I got to McCalls I could go no farther. I went back and 
around by the crossing. I was so late I ate dinner at Gib Lewis’. 
I then went as far as Wolffs and turned around and went back 
around the route backwards and got to Brittons about 6.30. 
Got home about 9. 


Monday, January 18, r904: It has been a fierce winter day, the 
thermometer hanging around zero all day. Horse ran away 
with Smith, did not do any damage. Earl is at the Mechanics 
Institute. 


Tuesday, January 19, 1904: According to our inventory taken 
Jan 1, 1902 we had $4000 invested at interest. We now have 
about $10,000. We only want $5000 more so if we prosper we 
might have $15,000 by Thanksgiving, 1905. . . . I dont intend 
to sit down and fold my hands but I want to be beyond want. 

. . 1 am feeling finer than silk; my foot is well. Coldest winter 
in 30 years. 


Wednesday, January 20, 1904: I got up at 4 and made good 
time to the country. When I got to the windmill where I turn 
off the river road it was dark yet and we plunged into a large 
snow drift. It was pretty hard work getting out and from there 
to Lawsons. I led Tom so I could keep the slay in the track. 
Soaking wet when I got home. 


Monday, January 25, 1904: “Any Rags” on the gramophone. 
The pursuit of pleasure is pleasure. By just doing what I am 
doing now for ten years I could be worth $50,000 but I don’t 
want $50,000. That is I don’t want to pay the price. I would 
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then be nearly 50 years of age, crippled up with rheumatism 
from dragging out in the country. 


Monday, February 1, 1904: I started for the country with 5 
barrels of flour at 2.30 PM and I nearly perished it was so 
cold. I got out to walk and it nearly froze my ears and I had to 
crawl back into the slay. 


Wednesday, February 3, 1904: Any one that likes this beastly 
climate or says they do must be a damn liar. I am froze up all 
the time. I will fly the coop as soon as the frosts come again. 
Did not go to the country. 


Tuesday, February 9, 1904: War commences with Japan and 
Russia today. 


Wednesday, February 10, 1904: 1 got what I prepared for 
today and a great deal more. Looking southward from John 
Fishers I could see where the water covered the road but I 
drove down as far as I could and then drove out in the lot and 
got stuck. Also got into the water and soaked myself. Went back 
to Lawsons after I got out and dried up and started around by 
the hotel. Got to dinner at 5 PM. Staid all night with A. Wil- 


cox. 


Monday, February 22, 1904: Froze up harder than a rock. I 
dug up an old account book tonight and I find that in 1890 I 
earned 580.71 In 1891 I earned 485.82. In 1892 I earned 563.49. 
For 3 years an average of 543. And I humped all the time. If we 
counted our expenses now we are making about $3500 per year. 


Thursday, March 3, 1904: I met an ex-grocer on the car today 
and he advised me to stick to the grocery business. But we are 
going to try an experiment next year. Neither of us care to 
leave a large fortune for the unhappiness of our children. 


Wednesday, March 9, 1904: Bert Wagg and I left here about 
6 AM. The first time I have had the wagon out in a long time. 
It was so cold we walked most of the way to Lawsons. South of 
John Fishers the water was so high we had to go through the 
fields. Paid 22c for eggs. 


Tuesday, March 15, 1904: “Everything comes to him who 
waits.” This is far from meaning everything comes to him who 
sits down and folds his hands and waits. It wont come to him 
what he wants—poverty and disgrace will be the result of such 
waiting. . . . It is much too far ahead to tell what we will do 
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when we come back from Florida. We have waited a long 15 
years for this trip and if nothing happens we will take off about 
Jan 1, 1905. But we will need to hustle this summer. 


Friday, April 1, 1904: Today was St. Patrick’s Day. Took 40 
doz. cross buns to the country. Paid 18c for eggs. 


Saturday, April 2, 1904: The horse got away with Smith to- 
night and probably added $25 or $30 more to the long account 
of damage he has put on me since he worked here. He claims the 
horse got scared and he could not hold him. Ran into a man 
and smashed our wagon and the mans buggy. It is about time 
to put Smith on the retired list. 


Monday, April 11, 1904: For my part I am not going to waste 
my life looking for fair weather. I am going where it is. Death 
we can not figure on and God did not put us on this earth to 
think of it. For a mere bagatelle a person can reach the land 
of the Gods. 


Wednesday, April 13, 1904: It was froze up harder than hell 
this morning and it was so icy and slippery we could hardly get 
out of the city. 


Friday, April 15, 1904: At this writing it is snowing and 
blowing terrible. We are all a poor lot of d——— fools to live in 
such beastly climate of 7 months winter and 5 months of in- 
different weather. 


Wednesday, April 20, 1904: Smith called me up shortly after 4 
this morning in a blinding snow storm. It snowed and blowed 
all day and coming home tonight we were nearly done up. I 
don’t give a damn if it snows all summer now. I defy it to do its 
worst. Its more work for the Undertaker, another little job for 
the casket maker. 


Friday, April 22, 1904: Navajo is the popular song of the day. 
Hiawatha the erstwhile popular song is about dead. The Gon- 
dolier is a very pretty intermezzo. 


Tuesday, April 26, 1904: Another depressing suicidal day. El- 
bert Hubbard says if the pilgrim fathers had settled on the west 
coast of the United States instead of the east, around here would 
not be considered fit for a goat pasture. The weather makes a 
man hate himself. Where in these United States can we live in 
peace and enjoy ourselves? All the songs seniimental, etc. are 
sung about dear old Georgia, the Sunny South, Dixie Land, etc., 
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etc. Retail: butter 25c—eggs, 18c—potatoes, 40c pk.—comp. lard 
10c—Daisy lard, 12c—sugar gran 51. 


Wednesday, April 27, 1904: Miserable day. The Monroe Co. 
Co-operative store failed today. Barney Martin, a rascal grocer, 
died today. 


Tuesday, May 3, 1904: Our income from investments is $9 
per week. About half enough to live comfortably on. . . . The 
Worlds Fair in St. Louis opened Saturday. Unless the fare gets 
down pretty low we don’t expect to go. 


Thursday, May 5, 1904: Ma went up to Wayland about 50 
miles south of here to see a place today but she did not like it. 
... I am an optimist now. 


Wednesday, May 25,1904: Business is very poor just at present. 
Potatoes are down to $1.00 per bushel. All the railroads are dis- 
charging their help. I see by today’s Democrat that 75,000 men 
are out of employment. I don’t know what that means unless it 
is the beginning of hard times. 


Sunday, June 5,1904: Earl has gone to the brick yard so he will 
be on deck in the morning. I hated to leave him out there all 
alone but I think I am doing the best I can for him. I hope he 
will stay and do his best. . . . Summer traffic has commenced on 
the Charlotte road. I had rather go down there Sunday after- 
noon than to Church. Churches are all right for people who want 
to go but I tell you a good many church people are dinky lot 
of suckers. Sunday school people are the very worst people to 
deal with. They will skin you quicker than anyone else. I wonder 
what God thinks when he looks down on some of the dead beats 
kneeling in his house of worship. The ones I like best are 
common everyday people like myself who are not tied to any 
dinky society, good fellows who don’t put on a long face in 
church and pick your pocket when you are drunk. From this I 
don’t mean that I like rowdies. I hate them worse than hypo- 
crits. I like people who are optimists, people who know God and 
worship him as should by loving the birds and flowers and 
fresh air and good fellowship. It is against my grain to have 
much to do with the average hypocrit who howls and shouts in 
church and beats his grocer week days. Hell is the place for that 
kind. 


Thursday, June 16, 1904: Went down to the Grocers Associa- 
tion tonight. 
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Wednesday, June 22,1904: We cleared about $125 on the Talk- 
ing Machines besides having a lot of amusement. If we sell out 
Nov. 30 as we now intend to it will be just 46 more trips to the 
country. I suppose I will be like a lost dog when Wednesday and 
Friday comes. 


Thursday, July 7,1904: Burt went out to Lawsons and got some 
beans today. Earl is picking peas there. Burt asked him how 
he liked it and he drily remarked pretty bum. 


Sunday, July 10, 1904: Earl was home. Does not think much 
of picking peas. 


Sunday, July 17, 1904: Earl came poking home yesterday, be- 
sides losing his wheel he did not work any to speak of last week. 
So far in life he is a failure. We went to Seneca Park. We hiked 
it around there an hour or so and came home entirely played 
out and Henry bellering to beat the 54th regiment band. The 
best place when you have a family is to stay in your own back 
yard. The graphaphone makes good enough music for me. 


Thursday, July 21, 1904: I wonder sometimes how it will seem 
to be free. I can hardly remember when I was not ashamed to be 


not at work. I feel guilty when I am not slaving. At the age of 
39 I am an old man. I read recently of a fellow dying at the age 
of 20 or so of senility. People are fools to work so hard. The 
latest song is Meet Me at St. Louis. I am now getting anxious 
to get away from slavery. 


Sunday, July 31, 1904: I have taken all kinds of medicine, in- 
cluding Cascarets, Ripans tablets, Swamp root, Olive oil, Iron 
Ox tablets, Beef Iron and wine, soda, etc., but a dose of salts 
costing 3c per pound is as good as them all. We Americans eat 
too much and work too hard. Next year I am going to cease from 
toil and live scientifically on our income. If it is enough all right 
—if it is not I will knock out a couple or ten thousand more 
hard ones. 


Monday, August 15, 1904: Our first idol is shattered. We went 
to Fairport on our wheels this afternoon to look at Pas place 
with some idea of moving there but I did not like it—in fact I 
had rather continue in business and live right here than go down 
there. It is a desolate place. Came back on the cars and had a 
lunch at the White Kitchen. 





DocuMENTS 


Newspaper clipping: Good-by 


Rochester, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1904. 
Editor “Grocery World.” 


Dear Sir: It is with tears in my eyes that I take 
up my pen to let you know that I am about to be- 
come an ex-grocer, an erstwhile grocer, as it were. 
I am going into a better business— I am going to 
take “The Stroller’s” advice and open an office for 
extracting lions’ teeth. 

| have taken the “Grocery World” for eight or 
ten years and it has helped me to make a good many 
dollars that I wouldn’t have now if I had not taken 
it. | won’t need it any more, but probably my suc- 
cessor will. 

Best wishes to every grocer who reads the “Gro- 
cery World” and especially to you, Mr. Buckley. 


Your friend 
HENRY D. SILVER 


Monday, October ro, 1904: We are going to find it hard to col- 
lect our accounts. I believe we will lose nearly $1000. This is 
a very fierce neighborhood. But we have made some money here. 


Tuesday, October 11, 1904: Dam the dead beats and thieves 
around here and elsewhere. They are nearly my undoing. I 
think we will be nearly a thousand dollars shy of what we ex- 
pected. The most sanguine figures at this writing will give us 
an income of only $570 per year. Of course this will keep us but 
it will need quite a little more. 


Monday, October 17, 1904: Well the time is getting pretty short 
now. We expect to sell out two weeks from today. We will stay 
around here until the last of November and expect to go down 
to Clyde until Christmas and if everything goes as we expect 
we will start for Florida about Jan 1. I am anxious to see how 
much we are worth. 


Tuesday, October 18, 1904: I am sick of the grocery business 
but it has been our making. 


Tuesday, October 25, 1904: It was a miserable rainy nasty day, 
enough to make a dog sick. I am just disgusted with the weather 
here from Oct 1 to May 1. This is the worst neighborhood in 
Rochester. There are about 40 snots outside raising hell, smoking 
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and swearing and hollering. This is a low Irish neighborhood. 
This is my last week if no hitch occurs. 


Monday, October 31, 1904: Wagg paid me $1600 today for 
everything. 


Tuesday, November 1, 1904: We will now commence to col- 
lect all we can. 


Monday, October 9, 1905: It is now almost a year since I quit 
writing in my journal and a good many things have happened 
in that year. Earl and Henry staid all winter in Clyde with Pa 
and Ma. We went south about Christmas. We stopped in old 
Charleston going and coming back. When we left New York it 
was mighty cold and stormy, when we arrived in Charleston it 
was a beautiful sunny day. We ended up at St. Augustine where 
we stayed until April 2. Lizzie and I worked all winter. I worked 
for the Hotel Supply Co and she worked for a curio dealer. 
Last month Pa died and I miss him very much. . .. We came back 
to Rochester and located at 49914 State st. May, June, July, and 
August I worked for B. Wagg. I did not work much in Septem- 
ber. In September I made $8 working in a restaurant and $11 
working in a grocery. Pa and Ma were up here a couple weeks 
in August and they went home and pa died in a couple of weeks. 
He slaved all his life and spent his last years in misery. I am 
now working for Webber on Platt st. 


Monday, October 16, 1905: When we sold out about a year ago 
we had just about $15,000. We now have with accrued due in 
December, $15,600. Earl has worked for the Eastman co. since 
April. He makes from $4.50 to $5.50 a week. He has about $150 
in the bank. .. . We sold out two or three years too quick. We 
have enough to live comfortably on the interest but not enough 
to travel on or to have anything fancy. We have to gather about 
$4000 more. If I work by the week we can get along and not 
use the interest and it would take 6 years more of weary working. 


Sunday, November 5, 1905: If I had known that I would have 
to hike around the way I have this summer I would not have 
sold out. I am not complaining. I made a mistake and that is 
all there is to it. I used to dream of traveling around and enjoy- 
ing myself smoking cigars and having a good time generally. I 
have traveled around smoking a pipe and looking for a job. 
But I have done the best I could and we have $600 more than 
we had a year ago. I don’t write much because I am not satisfied 
with my surroundings. 
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Tuesday, November 14, 1905: Last Sunday I helped Miss Daus 
take inventory at her store on Prospect st. She gave me $3.00. 
Earl goes to Night School at No. 5 on Dean st. 


Friday, November 17, 1905: 1 got up at 6 this morning and ate 
my breakfast and went over to the market. I bought 18 bushel 
potatoes for 7714; and some apples for 85c and $1.00 per bushel. 
I commenced here 7 weeks ago today noon. Mrs. Webber who 
owns the business has been gone to Maine three weeks and is 
coming home tonight. Every one who knows her says she is a holy 
terror to work for and that she will make it hot for me. I would 
like to work there this winter and I can stand considerable hot 
air. If she uses me right I will do the same by her. And if she 
dont of course I will quit. I worked for a mean little Canuck 
all last winter and I guess I can stand a Yankee this winter. I 
don’t write much now days but let us hope for the best. 


Wednesday, November 22, 1905: I saw in this morning’s paper 
that Mr. Wilbur of Austin st., an old customer of mine, was 
dead so we went up there tonight. It is lonesome and dreary up 
around our old place and I would not care to go up and live 
there again. We liked it when we lived there and were contented 


and happy but that time has passed. We will make our home 
somewhere else when we find a place we like. 
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The Manor of Fordham and its Founder. By Harry C. W. MEL- 
ick. (Fordham University Press, New York. [1950]. xx, 191 
pages, illus., fold. maps, facsims., index. $4.00) 


Until the present, local history has failed to receive the ap- 
preciation due it, despite recent emphasis on social and cultural 
history which centers interest in local institutions and ways of 
life. Long regarded as trivial or provincial in viewpoint—mere 
antiquarianism, meticulously mirroring the facts of a dead past 
for their own sake, with results supposedly devoid of utility or 
meaning, local history has had an uphill fight for recognition. 
It is worth noting, therefore, that Harry C. W. Melick’s The 
Manor of Fordham and its Founder ranks high among the in- 
creasing number of studies of local interest which well demon- 
strate how local history is managing to prove its worth. 

Although adhering to the basic Ranke concept of an objective, 
scholarly presentation of factual material and attempting but a 
modicum of interpretation, Mr. Melick has nevertheless sought 
to reconstruct a segment of a living past. His approach is anal- 
ogous to that of the archaeologist, who by excavating and care- 
fully reconstructing the physical remains of an ancient site, pre- 
pares the way for a synthesis of the civilization or culture of the 
age it represents. The author is primarily interested in the 
erection of Fordham Manor, 1671, within the present Borough 
of the Bronx, New York City; in its operation under its first 
Lord, John Archer; and, upon his death, in 1684, in the trans- 
fer of its ownership and power—through Margarieta Steenwyck, 
widow of its mortgagee—to the Reformed Dutch Church in the 
City of New York; and finally in the dissolution of the Manor by 
1764. 

Notwithstanding this limited emphasis, Mr. Melick has con- 
tributed more to a synthesis of the manorial system in general 
than those who have presented sweeping generalizations often 
necessarily based upon inadequate data. As Charles E. Baker, in 
an erudite introduction to the work, says: “. .. innocent of any 
intention of orienting his study to the reigning Stuart’s policy 
of colonial administration, the author nevertheless succeeds in 
illustrating the function of the manorial system in that policy 
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better than many writers who consciously set out to do so.” 
Also, “within the limits of his subject” and “more fully than 
those who formulated them,” the author has documented the 
hypothesis that the motivation behind the establishment of the 
New York manors was threefold: to create a powerful colonial 
aristocracy loyal to the Crown; to create bulwarks in order 
that the westward extension of democratic turbulance might be 
curbed; and to insure military security. Mr. Baker also justly 
credits the author with having produced “the best-documented 
account of manorial court operation in the province of New 
York so far produced.” These attainments, be it noted, are of 
general importance, albeit in the field of local history. 

Because Mr. Melick has strictly limited his interpretations to 
those closely germane to his subject, and his study, therefore, 
to a narrow frame of reference, his work will: probably require 
revision in the future only when new data is discovered. The 
author himself has already made one such discovery and re- 
ported it in his article “The Fordham Ryott of 1688” appearing 
in the April 1952 issue of The New-York Historical Soctety 
Quarterly. This additional material relates to physical violence 
be:.veen representatives of the Dutch Church and those of the 
town of Westchester in attempting to maintain possession of 
property in the Manor and clarifies the litigations which grew 
out of that dispute, partly by reference to material being pub- 
lished by The New-York Historical Society in a three-volume 
work on the Supreme Court of Judicature of the Province of New 
York, 1691-1704. 

Mr. Melick’s work constitutes an enduring contribution both 
to the history of the City of New York and to the provincial 
development of the manorial system, one incidentally, whose 
foundations were crumbling much earlier than is generally sup- 
posed. An accurate piece of research, The Manor of Fordham 
and its Founder, helps to raise the study and writing of local 
history to a high and enviable plane. 


The New-York Historical Society. E. MARIE BECKER 
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History Written with Pick and Shovel—Military Buttons, Belt- 
Plates, Badges, and other Relics Excavated from Colonial, 
Revolutionary, and War of 1812 Camp Sites by the Field 
Exploration Committee of The New York Historical Society. 
By William Louis Calver and Reginald Pelham Bolton. 
With an Introduction by Richard J. Koke. Compiled and 
Indexed by Roberta Leighton. (The New-York Historical 
Society, New York, 1950. Pp. xiii, 320. $3.50) 


This book, of great interest and value to historians and col- 
lectors, is made up of thirty-four articles contributed during the 
1920’s and 1930’s to the Quarterly Bulletins and the Annual 
Reports of the New-York Historical Society, with over 170 
illustrations. They record the archaeological activities and the 
“finds” of that Society’s Field Exploration Committee, and were 
written by its chairman, the late William L. Calver, military 
button specialist, and its secretary, the late Reginald Pelham 
Bolton, historian of Washington Heights in New York City. 
Mr. Koke’s introduction gives a brief account of that Field Ex- 
ploration Committee (of which the reviewer was a member), 
and of its diggings in New York City, in the Hudson Highlands, 
and along the Canadian border of New York State. 

Less than fifty years ago, the northern end of Manhattan 
Island was still rural and undeveloped. As streets were opened 
and pipes put through, evidences were brought to light of 
the seven years’ occupation of that area by British and Hessian 
troops, during the American Revolution. By studying manu- 
scripts and old maps, and by exploring the terrain systematically, 
the Committee was able to locate Revolutionary camp-sites ex- 
actly. The most important and rewarding was that on the south- 
east side of Inwood Hill, where the fireplaces of sixty-four British 
huts were uncovered (where tall apartment houses stand today) . 
With pick and shovel, with a steel rod and sieves, the explorers 
dug and sifted the earth, and found a surprising variety of 
numbered buttons, badges, belt-plates, bits of military equip- 
ment, ice creepers, lead pencils, sleeve-links, rum bottles, china, 
glassware, and many other objects used by British soldiery dur- 
ing the years they were hutted there. 

After other British and Hessian camp-sites on Manhattan 
Island had been identified and excavated, the Committee was 
successful in locating a British camp-site, of the Revolutionary 
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War, near Richmond, Staten Island, which yielded much addi- 
tional British material, and a number of buttons, including one 
of the 55th British Regiment of Foot. 

The finds of the excavators on American camp-sites’ in the 
Hudson Highlands were not so numerous, but they added much 
to knowledge of accouterments of the Continental Army. Distinc- 
tive buttons of the Artillery, of Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New York Regiments were dug up there, as well as many 
specimens of the first buttons with the monogram “U.S.A.” 

Less systematic investigations along the Niagara frontier, on 
Carleton Island, and on Isle aux Noix, resulted in important 
additions to the knowledge of buttons worn by both American 
and British troops during the War of 1812. 

The New-York Historical Society is to be congratulated upon 
having brought together in one convenient volume, with Miss 
Leighton’s useful index, the scattered reports by Mr. Bolton and 
Mr. Calver of the Field Exploration Committee’s good work, their 
descriptive articles about the china and glassware and camp 
equipment and military insignia the Committee uncovered and 
preserved, and Mr. Calver’s pioneer articles about military but- 
tons, American and British. 


Brooklyn OscaR THEODORE BARCK, SR. 


The Papers of Henry Bouquet. Edited by S. K. Stevens, DONALD 
H. Kent and Autumn L. Leonarp. Vol. I], The Forbes 
Expedition. (The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, Harrisburg, 1951. Pp. xxxiii, 704. Foreword, 
illustrations, index. $7.00) 


{n the days of the W. P. A. historical records survey, the 
‘ennsylvania Historical Commission issued the Papers of Col. 
Henry Bouquet in nineteen volumes, mimeographed and paper 
bound. These comprised the British Museum Additional Manu- 
scripts, and were arranged according to the B. M. series, rather 
than chronologically. Subsequent canvassing of manuscript re- 
positories has revealed many more Bouquet manuscripts, and 
so a new publication was planned, volume II of which, covering 
the period June 1—December 31, 1758, the Forbes campaign 
against Fort Duquesne, is here presented. Volume I will be issued 
later, in hopes that more material for the earlier period may be 
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added to the collection. Thus we have both the inaugural of a 
new project, and a volume important in itself. 

The plan of the work and the standards and editorial prac- 
tice thus set forth are worthy of high commendation. The 
scholarly apparatus consists of chronological listing, bibliog- 
raphy, table of abbreviations, and index, with an additional 
chronology for each month. Footnotes are appended at the end 
of each document, rather than at the bottom of the page. Iden- 
tification of persons and places occurs with the first appearance 
of the name, and not thereafter, which makes the index essen- 
tial, and means that earlier documents are heavily footnoted as 
compared with those in the latter part of the book. This work 
is thorough and adequate. In fact there can be no quibble as 
to the workability of the compilation, as well as the clarity and 
general attractiveness of the page. The index to proper names 
only, with no sub-heads, may prove exasperating, as when one 
finds 76 numbers of pages after the name of Col. James Burd, 
but this defect may be remedied eventually with a compre- 
hensive index for the whole series. 

The present collection of documents is focused upon one mili- 
tary campaign, which was largely an expedition into the frontier 
of Pennsylvania, since Fort Duquesne fell without an engage- 
ment. Yet the documentation of this expedition is replete with 
information for the history of the area and the times. Equip- 
ment, supplies, and transportation occupied much of the atten- 
tion of Colonel Bouquet and his correspondents. Forbes directed 
the campaign from Philadelphia, and later Carlisle; Washing- 
ton’s Virginians marched from Winchester; Maryland troops 
were brought through to join these and the regulars, and Dela- 
ware Indians were coaxed along as auxiliaries. Wagon trains 
and pack horses were contracted for through Pennsylvania coun- 
ties. Debate as to the route to be followed produced differences 
between Virginians and Pennsylvanians, and road building or 
trail making gave something like the appearance of exploration. 

Military strategy in frontier fighting became a matter for much 
concern. Washington wrote: “nothing but the uncertainty of its 
taking with the General causes me to hesitate a moment at leav- 
ing my Regimentals at this place [Fort Cumberland], and pro- 
ceeding, as light as any Indian in the Woods—tis an unbecoming 
dress I confess for an officer, but convenience rather than shew 
I think should be consulted.” Bouquet and Forbes, indeed, be- 
came convinced that a number of troops might thus disguise 
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themselves. The casual reader of such documents may be plagued 
with a plethora of details, but he also may be rewarded to find 
(p. 608) Colonel Bouquet’s simple account of the seizure of the 
fort in his letter to Nancy Willing: “The French seized with a 
panic at our approach have destroyed themselves—that nest of 
Pirates which has so long harboured the murderers and destruc- 
tors of our poor People.” 

Later volumes of this series will cover the years of war and 
peace on the frontier and Indian relations. They will be of great 
service to students of our colonial history, and we shall be 
indebted to the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion for making them available. 


Division of Archives and History, Albany 
MILTON W. HAMILTON 


Prices and Inflation during the American Revolution: Penn- 
sylvania, 1770-1790. By ANNE BEzANSON et al. (Industrial 
Research Department, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsyivania. Research Studies, 


vol. XXXV. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1951. Pp. XVI, 362. $6.75) 


As the title indicates, the primary purpose of this work is to 
trace the behavior of prices in this twenty year critical period. 
It must be said that the material presented here constitutes 
a solid contribution to the history of the era. 

Using primarily accounts, letters of merchants and govern- 
ment officials, and newspapers, the author and her assistants 
have painstakingly organized a great mass of data. Naturally, 
gaps in the sources have placed some limitations on the ma- 
terial, but enough has survived to be convincing. In fact 
sufficient data was gathered to make possible the construction 
of a price index for fifteen commodities, including such import- 
ant items as bar iron, flour, wheat, corn, pork, beef, molasses, 
rum, and sugar. Excluded from the index due to lack of full 
data but discussed in the text are other important products as 
naval stores, salt, tobacco, textiles, leather, and rice. In addition 
a full chapter is devoted to the depreciation of the currency. 

Interpretation is at a minimum, but it is precisely on this 
point that the reviewer disagrees with the author. It has long 
been common to attribute a major role to currency depreciation 
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in the astonishing rise of prices during the Revolution. Undoubt- 
edly paper currency did contribute to the price rise, but here 
and there some historians have objected to blanket condem- 
nation, pointing to the active part merchants themselves played 
in depreciating the currency. 

Professor Bezanson seemingly takes the commonly accepted 
position on this question. Yet there is material in the book 
itself, which tends to show how depreciation served as a device 
for the further enrichment of the merchants. A major objective of 
the traders was to invest paper profits in non-perishable or 
durable goods. Moreover, speaking of mercantile techniques of 
calculating depreciation, the author writes, “They [the tech- 
niques—BM] deserve to be stressed because, from the time in- 
flationary forces became ascendant, the mercantile community 
within limits, signaled, if it did not wholly determine, the 
rate of depreciation.” [My emphasis—BM] Another example of 
such business tactics is cited on p. 136 in a quotation from a 
letter of the Commissary General of Purchases, Ephraim Blaine, 
who castigated “. . . the villainy of persons who are daily en- 
gaged in depreciating the paper currency. . . .” Finally, the 
Philadelphia merchants’ agreement in 1780 to stabilize the cur- 
rency, an agreement which they promptly vitiated by doubling 
their specie prices, exemplifies the same process. 

The other point to which this writer vigorously dissents is 
the minimization of the share speculation and profiteering 
bore for the high price level. The whole mercantile class at the 
opening of the Revolution faced an unparalleled situation. 
Not only was it to be possible to profit from inevitable 
scarcities in various items, but it was also to be possible to 
profit from the large purchases of both state and federal govern- 
ments. 

That the merchants realized the potentialities of the 
Revolutionary conditions is plain from the numerous com- 
plaints of responsible persons, like Washington and President 
Reed of Pennsylvania, denouncing the widespread speculation. 
Despite the use of evidence indicating profiteering, the author 
neglects to spot-light it. A quotation of two merchants, for 
example, on p.66 lucidly states the situation. Chaloner and 
White, engaged in purchasing for the army, wrote to the com- 
missary general in 1778, “All kinds of merchandise have risen 
in value here within these few days. The speculators have laid 
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in for winter sale; and should we want any foreign articles 
before the month of March, we expect to pay dearly for them 
...” Yet this is explained in the text as “customary foresight.” 
Are we to assume that Chaloner and White, as merchants, were 
unaware of the difference between speculation and “foresight’’? 
One other example will have to suffice. Wholesale prices of 
sugar fluctuated greatly, but aside from depreciation, quantities 
on hand, etc., the additional factor that helps to explain the 
great variations is speculation. A table of sugar prices on p. 198 
records the fact that Levi Hollingsworth on September 8, 1780 
sold one lot of sugar for £230 per hundredweight and a second 
lot on the same day for £285 per hundredweight. 

There are other examples that could be cited to illustrate 
the importance of profiteering in the price rise but lack of 
space forbids their use. 

Despite disagreement over interpretation there is no doubt 
that Professor Bezanson has achieved her major aim and has 
done a fine job in presenting this material. 


City College of New York BERNARD MASON 


The Transportation Revolution, 1815-1860. By George Rogers 
Taylor. (Rinehart & Company, New York, N. Y., 1951. 
Pp.xvii, 490. $6.00) 


The broad enthusiasm for internal improvements that burst 
forth following the successful completion of the Erie Canal ex- 
pressed the reaction of an expanding nation to the easily recog- 
nizable facts of physical geography which largely determined 
the prevailing high transportation costs and thereby retarded 
all forms of economic development. The resolute effort to alter 
this state of affairs produced such substantial results as roads, 
turnpikes, bridges and canals, as well as the even more spec- 
tacular innovations of the period, steamboats and railroads— 
achievements which, taken together, George Rogers Taylor calls 
“The Transportation Revolution” and which he regards as cen- 
tral to an understanding of the pre-Civil War period. These aids 
to, or means of, transportation, which as the period progressed 
were improved, enlarged and multiplied, are thoroughly dis- 
cussed from the point of view of their financing, their con- 
struction and their impact on the routes of trade, on transporta- 
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tion costs and on each other in this fourth volume of the series 
entitled ““The Economic History of the United States.” ' 

With more than a third of the book devoted to a consideration 
of these various aspects of transportation, the remainder is 
directed towards revealing in great detail, in a series of chapters 
dealing with the major aspects of economic life—such as manu- 
facturing, financial institutions, labor and foreign trade, to 
name a few—those changes which the nation experienced in its 
rapid evolution from an almost purely agricultural economy in 
1815 to one which, by 1860, had become increasingly complex 
and highly integrated, manifesting a conspicuous trend towards 
urbanization and displaying such modern characteristics as fac- 
tory production and a nationwide market as well as new forms 
of business and banking organization. The topical arrange- 
ment which the author employs in this section follows tradi- 
tional lines, a procedure which tends to some extent to disrupt 
whatever thematic continuity he has developed by his emphasis 
on transportation; the resulting simplicity, however, increases 
the usefulness of the book for reference and curricular purposes. 

No study of the economic history of this period would be 
complete without a chapter devoted to the role of government 
in the economy, particularly to the role played by the individual 
states which were extremely active in banking and _ internal 
improvements. The author summarizes their activities in re- 
lation to current economic thought and to the contemporary 
attitude towards the doctrine of latssez-faire—a doctrine which, 
he carefully points out, was widely rejected both in word 
and deed. 

In general, Mr. Taylor has done an excellent job in packing 
so much useful material into so narrow a space, while main- 
taining at the same time a high degree of clarity in a discussion 
of quite complex problems. There is certainly no need for the 
apologetic tone he takes in his Introduction about the stress 
placed on transportation in writing about a period which con- 
tained a host of “visionary enthusiasts” who saw in every stream 
a feeder for a canal and in every valley a possible route for a 
railroad. With DeWitt Clinton, they put their faith in internal 
improvements, believing as he did that only by improved arter- 
ies of transportation and communication could “the desert” be 
made “to bloom like a rose.” 


New York City NATHAN MILLER 
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Snubbing Posts. An Informal History of the Black River Canal. 
By Tuomas C. O’DonneELL. (Black River Books, Boonville, 
N. Y. 1949. Pp. 160. $2.00) 


If you have traveled the highway from Rome north into the 
Black River Valley, you have without doubt seen the vestiges of 
a colorful era in the history of the Black River Country and the 
development of Northern New York. Close by the highway in 
numerous places, one may still see the remains of stone retain- 
ing walls—many of them remarkably well preserved—which were 
once locks of the old Black River Canal, feeder of the Erie and 
waterway of travel into the North Country. These are the visible 
relics of an age that lives now only in memories fast growing 
dim and few. 

This all-but-forgotten canal played a significant role in the 
development of Northern New York, the Black River Valley in 
particular. Its construction released for the market the forest 
and farm products of a hitherto remote, landlocked area and 
hastened the development of rich farm lands. For many years 
it was the only practical means of transportation by which a 
large section of Northern New York could ship any of its com- 
modities to metropolitan markets. 

The canal was operated from 1852 to 1922—a period of 70 
years—“not a long time, measured against the centuries,” writes 
Thomas C. O'Donnell, “but it was long enough for a great tra- 
dition to grow up around the canal.” And this tradition—the 
men who ran the boats and tended the locks, their habits and 
customs, the stories they told—Mr. O’Donnell records, as well as 
the canal’s history, in Snubbing Posts. 

Throughout Mr. O’Donnell’s story of the canal, statistics are 
subordinate to people and folksy stories about them. ‘The author, 
to quote from his preface, has let the story “have its way in favor 
of men and women—people who were young when the canal 
was new, equally with those of later generations who, if they had 
fewer service stripes, yet were proud of their part in one of the 
most colorful undertakings in the history of New York State.” 
It is this handling of the mass of data, gathered by Mr. O'Donnell 
through extensive research and innumerable interviews with 
surviving canallers or their children, which gives Snubbing Posts 
a wide appeal and makes it an important contribution to the 
folklore of New York State. 

There are chapters dealing with the struggle to get the legis- 
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lature interested in building the “Little Ditch”; with the con- 
tinuous struggle to keep it in repair despite niggardly appro- 
priations and the destructive work of nature; with the timber 
business, the decline of which was the chief factor contributing 
to the demise of the canal; and with last minute attempts to 
bring the canal back to life. There are chapters dealing with the 
boatmen, the locktenders, and their families. And through all 
the chapters run the intimate folksy stories which stamp the 
region and the era with a spirit and atmosphere of its own. 

This mingling of history and folklore makes Snubbing Posts 
pleasant reading, as do also the warm, genial style of the author 
and the attractive format of the book, but Snubbing Posts is most 
worthy of note because it preserves the color and flavor of the 
life which grew up around a “uniquely North Country institu- 
tion”—a life long since transformed by the railroad and the 
automobile. 


Ogdensburg G. GLynpon COLE 


William Jay Gaynor: Mayor of New York. By MorTIMER SMITH. 


(Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, Ill., 1951. Pp. XIII, 192. 
$2.50) 


William Jay Gaynor was the fourth Mayor of Greater New 
York. The Mayor of this great city becomes a person of interest 
by right of his office. When New York and Brooklyn were con- 
solidated at the turn of the century the Mayoralty became the 
symbol of a united city. In contrast to the many local officials 
serving the Boroughs, he was the only city-wide elected official 
responsible to the whole electorate. In the first charter the 
Mayor was defined as the Chief Executive and Magistrate and 
was held responsible for the administration of municipal affairs. 
Because of his great responsibility he was granted wide appoint- 
ive powers. In the intervening years we have modified our charter 
in several respects but we have continued to leave authority 
and responsibility with the Mayor. The office has attracted a 
variety of ambitious men from many walks of life but none who 
deserve to be remembered by his fellow New Yorkers more than 
Mayor Gaynor. 

Mr. Mortimer Smith has given us a lively biographical essay of 
this most colorful and enigmatical of our Mayors. William Jay 
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Gaynor was “an intransigent individualist, a character, brusque, 
severe, a great unorthodox figure, a man of enormous but er- 
ratic ability, a vivid and sometimes frightening personality.” 

Personality has been a determining factor in our municipal 
campaigns because of the publicity given to all the persons 
involved. The Mayoralty, while a local office, is unlike any other 
in its attendant publicity and the New York press tends to bring 
it into national view. Candidates never fail to attract the car- 
toonists and nothing in their private lives is allowed to escape 
the attention of the electorate. So it has been for the last half 
century. One might presume that a biographer would have 
almost a ready made thesis and all the data that he could wish 
for. It may be so in many instances. However, the private life and 
career of Mr. Gaynor challenge any easy and ordinary explana- 
tion. Voluminous source material is available in his letters, 
speeches and court decisions. Yet Gaynor remains an enigma. 
All through his life he was outspoken. Even when no occasion 
presented itself he gave his opinions on a wide variety of matters 
to the public and the press. 

Mayor Gaynor’s relation with the press is one of the revealing 
aspects of his career. From his early days in Brooklyn when the 
Eagle and the World reported his encounter with John Y. Mc- 
Kane over the fraud in Gravesend until his obituary notices, 
Gaynor was a familiar figure to the New York readers. His 
utterances were good copy, pointed and quotable. In 1909 
when Gaynor ran for Mayor, supported by Joseph Pulitzer and 
the Republican press, he entered into a political and personal 
feud with William Randolph Hearst which was “marked by such 
bitterness, vituperativeness, and general bad taste as has seldom 
been witnessed in the hurly-burly of American city politics. 
Hearst had the advantage, with two newspapers at his disposal 
wherein to pillory in editorial, cartoon, and slanted news, an 
advantage which he used mercilessly for the next four years.” 

The Times, Tribune, Herald, Sun and the Evening Post all 
failed to befriend Gaynor for one reason or another. Within 
six months from his inauguration all this editorial opposition 
ceased, but the Mayor’s good relations with the press were short 
lived. On many occasions he boldly expressed his dislike of the 
press and its representatives and he denied the journalistic con- 
tention that an official’s private life is public property. 

Mr. Smith makes clear the unconventional character of Gay- 
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nor as a politican, a candidate and a holder of political office. 
Then the author asks the question which plagues his reader, 
“How, then, did Gaynor get anywhere in politics?” He suggests 
that “Gaynor was not only fortunate in coming to the fore in 
times which were ripe for his particular gifts; he was luckier 
than most political aspirants in having his path to political 
success made easier by the actions of other individuals who 
wittingly or unwittingly played into his hands.” The campaign 
with its forgotten rivalries and the years as Mayor (1909-1913) 
are enlivened for the reader by innumerable quotations. 

The volume does not present any new material and the reader 
who is not familiar with the period may wish for more of the 
times. However, the work does achieve a synthesis and a re- 
appraisal of Gaynor’s administration in the light of our own 
day. Mr. Smith concludes that “Gaynor’s view of government 
was simple, quite possibly too simple: he believed it was a con- 
venient and necessary device for maintaining order and justice 
under law but should be little more. He believed, in other words, 
in the old-fashioned nineteenth-century concept of freedom, 
a concept which is now almost universally condemned as in- 
adequate to meet the exigencies of complex modern civiliza- 
tion. . . . He instinctively distrusted large power and big govern- 
ment. He was always a relentless advocate of freedom and con- 
stantly reiterated the theme of the citizen’s rights. . . . What 
made him a striking figure in his day and what gives him 
significance for ours, is that he was that anomalous figure in 
American public affairs, a politician who operated consistently in 
the light of a settled philosophy of government... . The New 
York World mourned his loss in these words, ‘in the long line 
of commonplace and slate-colored Mayors of New York he 
towers a giant among pygmies.’” 


Hunter College ABBIE TURNER SCUDI 


John Burroughs’ America. Edited by Farina W. WIxey. Illus- 
trations by Francis Lee Jacques. (The Devin-Adair Company, 
New York, N. Y., 1952. Pp. xv, 304. $4.00) 


This volume might very properly be called “The John Bur- 
roughs Reader” because it employs the familiar and sound 
device of culling some of the best and most representative selec- 
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tions gleaned from a wide array of books. Besides a multitude of 
fugitive magazine pieces, Burroughs was the author of some 25 
books, many of which are now out of print. Miss Wiley, who 
was in a very especial sense his associate and disciple, has done 
a real service in assembling a volume which, while it is only a 
very small part of all Burroughs has written, will none the less 
serve to give the reader some notion of the man and his accom- 
plishments. Most of these excerpts may be rather directly con- 
cerned with nature study but Miss Wiley has not forgotten to 
include passages which give us some insight as to his outlook on 
lite and his serene philosophy. 

Surely ease and luxury never watched over his cradle, because 
he was born one of ten children on a hill country farm and his 
formative years were limited and austere. In later life, as fame 
came to him, he traveled widely and numbered among his inti 
mates such names as Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Ford, Thomas 
Edison and Henry Firestone. Occasionally fleeting observations 
concerning nature in other lands creeps into his writing but to 
the end he remained faithful to his own peculiar province, the 
mid-Hudson valley, with emphasis on the Catskills. On that very 
limited region, Burroughs’ fame as a naturalist rests. 

It seems difhcult to write of Burroughs without including 
Thoreau. In a way they were kindred spirits who just missed 
being contemporaries. Thoreau was graduated from Harvard in 
1837, the year of Burroughs’ birth and so far as formal education 
goes, he was supposedly the better furnished of the two. Howeve 
Thoreau's life was comparatively briet, he passing on at only 
{5 thus finishing his career before the other began his work. 

Burroughs lingered long upon the scene and his active liter 
ary life covered more than half a century. Probably there is no 
conclusive reason to say that he was technically the better 
naturalist, but he possessed in preeminent degree something 
that Thoreau largely lacked: the ability to embody his obser- 
vations in lovely and glowing phrases. 

Apparently both men possessed what the naturalist must have: 
the trained ability to note small phenomena and coupled with 
this, the habit of infinite patience. Thoreau has been called ‘““The 
naturalist without a gun” but it is also said “There was nothing 
that could be overtaken but fell to his grasp and nothing that 
could be waited for but finally passed by.” There is also his 
delightful boast “I have traveled for many years in Concord.” 
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In his private life he was essentially a recluse and in his social 
thinking he was, by the standards of his time, a radical. He lett 
a considerable body of writing but beyond all the rest, it is the 
account of his Great Experiment at Walden which keeps his 
memory green. 

Burroughs emphatically liked people and welcomed a multi- 
tude of them to his various abodes. Probably the greatest like- 
ness of the two men lay in their ability to stroll in the woods or 
walk across an upland meadow or just sit in the sun on a fallen 
stone wall and behold the sights and listen to the sounds of a 
world that is closed to most of us blind and deaf mortals. 

I have declared that Burreughs was a past-master as a maker 
of glowing phrases. Take this: “A day or two later, I sat on a 
hillside late in the day among the pines and hemlocks and 
heard the soft, elusive spring call of the little owl—a curious, 
musical undertone hardly separable from the silence; a_ bell 
muffled in feathers tolling in the twilight of the woods.” Or 
again this: “Summer always comes in the person of June with 
a bunch of daisies on her breast and clover blossoms in her 
hands.” 

Then there should be room to tell how he once heard a new 
bird note. ‘““The moment I heard it | said “There is a new bird, 
a new thrush’” and he could not rest until he had found it. It 
proved to be Bicknell’s thrush, a very rare species not recognized 
until 1880 and said (if this is not too incredible) to be confined 
exclusively to a single Catskill peak—Slide Mountain. 

Burroughs is not often remembered as a poet but when he 
was only 25 he published one little poem of six stanzas—‘*Wait- 
ing” which has been included in several anthologies and_possi- 
bly might worthily be printed in the high companionship of 
Kipling’s ‘““Recessional” or Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar.” 

Serene, I fold my hands and wait 
Nor care for wind or tide or sea 

1 rave no more gainst time and fate 
for, Lo, my own shall come to me 


The stars come nightly to the sky 
The tidal wave comes to the sea 

Nor time nor space, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me 


Oddly enough this reads like the musing of an ancient, time- 
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worn man about to depart instead of the rhyme of a young man 
with all his harvest years to come. As a matter of fact, he “wait- 
ed” sixty years before his dream came true. 

Just one little note of protest. Doubtless this book would be 
improved for most readers if the rather limited number of im- 
pressionistic black-and-white line drawings could be replaced 
by beautiful photographs of the Catskill countryside. 

And in conclusion: One can hardly read this assembled volume 
without being teased by it—this is: experiencing a quiet pain ol 
regret because it was never his privilege to walk with this maste1 
of nature and to learn from him something of the beauty of life 
that lies about us. 


Hillside Farm 


JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 
Lawyersville, N. Y. 


Democratic Government in) Canada. By RoBERT MACGREGOR 


Dawson. (The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1950. Pp. v, 188. $2.75) 


It is something of a paradox that while New Yorkers 
happily maintain a variety of business and personal connections 
with Canada, their knowledge of political institutions in the 
neighboring dominion remains vague or elementary. As a result 
they are largely unacquainted with approaches to similar prob- 
lems made by another North American federal union, and un- 
familiar even with the fundamental idea of holding the execu- 
tive responsible to the legislature. 

Canadian government is lucidly described by R. M. Dawson 
of the University of Toronto in his compact book, Democratic 
Government in Canada. This brief manual, informed with an 
awareness of the historical evolution of both the law and the 
custom of the Canadian constitution, supplies a competent in- 
troduction to the subject at national and provincial levels. It 
is less satisfactory in dealing with local government. 

The constitutional practice that sharply distinguishes govern- 
ment in Canada from government in the United States is the 
supremacy of the legislative branch. Its constitutional powers 
are so broad that the judiciary, while independent, rarely has 
the occasion to rule on the constitutionality of legislation. By 
American standards there are few restrictions on the lawmaking 
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bodies aside from the distribution of power between the federal 
and provincial governments. 

In Canada the relations between the executive and legislative 
branches are on so different a basis that one must recognize 
that the basic concept of separation of powers, so familar and so 
cherished in the United States, is absent. Power, both legis- 
lative and judicial, is by law delegated to the executive in ways 
that astonish Americans. It follows that the development of 
administrative law, in response to the felt needs for detailed 
regulation of society, has been an easier and smoother process, 
little hampered or delayed by the courts. 

Equally fundamental is the institution of responsible govern- 
ment. The ministry is really a committee of the parlimentary 
majority under the chairmanship of the leader of the majority 
party. With a change in control of the House of Commons comes 
a change in the executive. Uhis is no mere tradition: any attempt 
to retain power would be doomed by the lapse of appropriations. 

The concept of legislative supremacy obviously makes a_bi- 
cameral legislature anomalous. ‘This is trankly recognized by 
all the provinces except Quebec, where an upper house remains. 
At federal level, the Senate, an ambiguous and feeble body, 
retained for no good reason. Its members are appointed for 
lite by the Prime Minister and recruitment is a sorry busi- 
ness of rewarding party hacks with a sinecure. 

Professor Dawson’s book is essentially descriptive rather than 
analytical. He has little to say about the dynamic forces in the 
realities of government. Such ugly words as “lobby” never ap- 
pear. He has avoided, equally, any analysis of theory of govern- 
ment in Canada. In a state like Canada, where the written con- 
stitution is confined largely to technical details it is obvious that 
minorities and individuals have less assurance of protection than 
in a state where the powers of the majority are more precisely 
delimited in the fundamental law. If the word “democratic” is 
to serve as a description for both types of government, then its 
utility as an exact term has been seriously impaired. 


Oberlin College ‘THOMAS LEDUC 





NEW YORK STATE ANTIQUES 
EDITED BY 
JANET R. MACFARLANE 


While buildings usually are not classed as antiques, a form 
of building which generally speaking is obsolete may be describ- 
ed, like an antique, as something of the past which is still in 
good useable condition with a patina of age plus history. The 
stories of the people who built odd-shaped houses must be as 
interesting as their homes. For the present we can only guess at 
this because not enough is known about the personal life of each. 
True, sight of a house at Lilydale leads one to the story of 
spiritualism’s growth in our area history; surely, a note on Mark 
Twain's study at Elmira and the mention of the Yale house in 
Newport open avenues of search that allow us to anticipate a 
fuller story another year. In the meantime, we hope to hear from 
octagon dwellers or their friends who can tell us folk tales and 
true tales about octagons and their builders and owners. 

An asterisk (*) against an entry means that we have not been 
fortunate enough to receive a photograph of the building men- 
tioned. Additions to the listing of octagons, and information on 
architectural details and origin, will be gratefully received. Other 
polygons, such as five, six and ten-sided structures are not in- 
cluded even though they undoubtedly resulted from the book on 
the octagon mode of building published in 1849 by Fowler. 
Modern temporary buildings, such as chicken houses, have not 
been included. 

With the exception of possibly a dozen entries the photographs 
and research for this compilation have come from three sources: 
Mr. Stephen R. Leonard, Mrs. K. R. J. Edholm and Mrs. Plimp- 
ton Guptill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard, of Kenwood, in an effort to locate all 
octagon buildings which could be found in central New York, 
have scouted and photographed octagon and polygon houses 
from Canandaigua in the west to Delanson in the east. Their 
further researches by correspondence on locations and histories 
of octagon buildings within the State of New York include an 
important collection of negatives and prints which have just 
been given to the photographic history library of the New York 
State Historical Association in Cooperstown. Mr. Leonard was 
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born in the Oneida Community, has a degree in engineering 
from Cornell, and has held positions of responsibility in Oneida, 
Ltd. Mrs. Leonard has written several volumes of poetry, the 
last of which, Buttressed From Moonlight, was published by Ex 
position Press, Inc., New York, 1951. 

Mrs. Edholm, of New York City, has made a life work of 
locating and listing all examples of octagonal architecture in 
the United States. ‘hese researches have resulted in a_ book 
which we hope will be published in the not too distant future. 
In spite of ill health, Mrs. Edholm and her daughter, Camilla, 
have travelled over the country and have correlated a tremen- 
dous collection of photographs and research data on which much 
of our New York information is based. Mrs. Edholm has been a 
teacher in public speaking and in crafts, and her book on gems 
was written for and published by Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 

Mrs. Gupull of Rochester has made valuable verification 
and photographic additions to the listings initiated by Mr. 
Leonard and Mrs. Edholm. Mrs. Guptill is known as a student 
of American and European architecture and her contributions 
in the lecture field are considerable. Her technical training is 
in the field of medicine. 

The facts gathered by these friends and researchers have been 
compiled by Miss Ruby M. Rounds of the New York State His- 
torical Association staff to whom went the difficult task of or- 
ganization, comparison and deletion. Several persons have assist- 
ed in the work and currently Mrs. Huston Westover is continu- 
ing on funds provided by Mr. Leonard. 

Carl Carmer, writer and lecturer on New York State folk his- 
tory, and his artist wife, Elizabeth Black Carmer, occupy an 
octagon house built in 1860 on the shores of the Hudson. 
Carmer, newly elected a Trustee of N. Y. S. H. A., a recipient of 
the degree of L. H. D. from Hamilton College and Litt. D. from 
Elmira College and Susquehanna University, a former magazine 
editor and newspaper columnist and president of the Edward 
MacDowell Association, has constantly written about New York 
State History since the 1930's. His The Hudson, published in 
1939, is one of the “Rivers of America” series of which he is an 
editor. Most recently, in 1949, his Dark Trees to the Wind has 
given us the light and the deeper touches of across the State and 
across the years. 
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FOWLER WAS RIGHT 
OR 
NOTES FROM THE HEART OF AN OCTAGON DWELLER 


By Carl Carmer 


While old Italian paintings show that octagonal public build- 
ings were in existence as early as the middle ages, I have never 
found out how soon in world-history men began to test the joys 
they offer as private residences. The volume, A Home For All, 
inspired by phrenologist Orson Fowler's inspection of an octa- 
gonal home in Wisconsin, argued many progressive thinkers of 
the mid-19th Century into following its published floor-plans 
and thus started a fad throughout America, but did not suggest 
its earliest origins.* 

As owners and inhabitants of Octagon House at Irvington- 
on-Hudson, my wife and I can testify to the truth of Mr. Fowl- 
er’s wordy arguments. There is no hour of sun throughout the 
year when we do not find one of the eight sides of our home 
receiving more direct and therefore warmer rays than the other 
seven. The encircled-cross plan which the builders followed 
results in large rectangular rooms where they should be and 
“pie-shapes” in between for pantries, bathrooms and _ clothes- 
closets giving us the utmost in functional convenience. On cold 
days the stairwell seems to pull from the central register in the 
hall a pillar of furnace heat that more often than not hits the 
owner where Fowler suggests that a writer needs warmth most— 
the feet. As for the octagon’s providing a shorter distance than 
that afforded by a square house for a “weak woman” to carry 
fuel between the woodpile and the fire, I feel this must be true 
though I have not yet succeeded in initiating experiments. 

During our residence in our decorated geometric home of 
Chinese-influenced American design, the Carmers have found 
that “people-who-live-in-octagon-houses” are fraternity bound 
by enthusiastic and not-to-be-broken bonds. We are in continual 


* Ed. Note: Orson S. Fowler in his A Home For All, or The Gravel Wall 
and Octagon Mode of Building (Fowler and Wells, New York, 1849) argued 
that a grout or gravel walled dwelling built within a circle conserved heat, 
lessened cost of construction and made comfortable dwellings “of the high- 
est practical utility to man.” Fowler felt that he could solve all problems 
with phrenology or physiology. 
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correspondence with octagon dwellers. While we are sometimes 
invaded by the vulgarly curious, our unbidden visitors (of 
whom there are many) frequently turn out to be sociable 
historians or garrulous architects and a good time is had by all 
(or at least by us.) 

I believe that the distinguished collector who has made pos 
sible the publication of these pictures of octagon houses has 
made a valuable contribution to the history of American archi- 
tecture and merits the hearty applause of all students of Ameri- 
cana. He also deserves a “pie-shape” in the eight-sided hearts olf 
all those lovers of roomy comfort, easy convenience, and distine- 
tive style—the members of the Society for Owning and Inhabit. 
ing Octagons. 


OCTAGON BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK STATE 
(as of February 1952) 
ALLEGHANY 
1. Alfred*, Main St. House, plank, built ¢. 1850 by Elisha 
Potter. The rooms are not pie-shaped. 

2. Little Genesee*, Salt Rising Road. House built c. 1850 
by Amos Merritt. The second story is smaller than the 
first; there are three square rooms and four triangular 
rooms on the first floor. 


BROOME 


3. Glen Aubrey. House, built in 1857 by George W. Smith. 
Timbers are put together with wooden dowels, walls con- 
structed of grout; originally a porch at floor level above 
the basement ran all the way around the house. Remodel- 
ed and now operated as an inn. 

1. North Santord. House. 


CATTARAUGUS 
5. East Otto. House, each side 1014 feet. The only way to 


the second floor is by the outside stairway. 
6. Olean. House. 


CAYUGA 
7. Fair Haven Bay. House, first story of stucco, second story 
of wood. 
Locke, West Hill. Schoolhouse. 
Poplar Ridge. House built c. 1840 by C. Young, a 
spiritualist; later owned by Friends who held meetings 
there. Clapboard outside, lath and plaster inside; solidly 


built with cribbed 1” x 3” boards nailed one on top of 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE AUTHOR’S RESIDENCE. 131 


tal exertion, is foo much for.any constitution sufficiently suscep- 

. . ¢ * 

tible to write well. Most awful havoc have my own night wri- 

tings made on my constitution—having almost destroyed it, 
) 


Fig. 26. 
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LOVER STORIES OF AN OCTAGON HOUSE. 
Most horribly, almost as if actually dying, have 1 felt by the 
hundred times, on rising in the morning, after having written 
most of the night, and retired cold in’ feet and skin, but hot at 


Floor plan of octagon house as diagramed by Fowler 
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another from cellar wall to eave line, with partitions 
built the same way. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

10. Fredonia. House. 

11. Lily Dale. House said to have been built by a spiritual. 
ist group. 

12. Westfield. House, known as the “Alice Kent House”. 
Example of the cut-away style in octagons—the ground 
floor and second floor, and second story walls, are cut 
away on both side of the front entrance to create porches 
on both floors. By retaining a part of one wall, a bay 
window is formed. A small octagonal area is fenced on 
the roof in place of the usual cupola, 

CHEMUNG 

13. Elmira, East Hill. Mark Twain’s study. A favorite re- 
treat of the author, this building on an isolated hilltop 
has a large window in each side and commands a splendid 
view of the valley, the city of Elmira and the distant hills. 
Here, om Sawyer and several of his other stories were 
written, 


CHENANGO 
14. Coventry. House, originally constructed of 114” plank 

with battened seams, and with porch all the way around 
it. Two front windows are false because the stairway to 
the second floor was built against the front wall. Each bed- 
room upstairs has a three-cornered closet and that causes 
the half-windows over the recesses. 

Greene, | mi. south of village on Route 12. House built 
c. 1872, owned in the 1880's by George Washington Smith. 
Guilford. House built c. 1865 by a Mr. Thurston. The 
front is still of the original stucco, the rear has been re- 
done with wood siding. 

Norwich. House with cupola and twelve-pane windows. 
Oxford, Mechanic St. House, originally one-story with 
cupola, basement kitchen and dining room. 

Oxford, 19 Taylor St. House built c. 1865 by Leonard 
Lindsley, a Civil War veteran. Constructed of grout, 
painted red, with a roof which sloped from all sides in 
and down to a water conductor in the center; it has four 
false windows. 

. Sherburne. House, planned and built by Dr. Devillo 
White, a local physican of fifty years’ practice. Date on a 
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flat stone in the yard, as well as the village history, in- 
dicates that this house was started in 1841 and finished 
in 1842. (It is however Fowler type.) Originally of wood, 
now covered with cement or stucco, this residence has a 
lovely spiral stairway and handsome lighting fixtures. 
The heating arrangements, using radiators, were far 
ahead of the times. The porch does not completely circle 
the house, but ends in a two-story bay of which the 
windows, like those in the cupola, are heavily ornamented 
at the top. Now owned and occupied by American Legion 
Post, New York No. 876. 

South Otselic. Two houses—one in the village, and one 
on a hill one mile west of the village. 


COLUMBIA 


99 


— 


ra 


Ancramdale. House. 

Columbiaville. House with 2’ grout walls resting on a 
rock which serves for an uneven cellar floor. An ingenu- 
ous back stair and rear door arrangement are unique. 
The cupola, a mere skeleton, was used as a band stand at 
one time. A cross is built into every door downstairs. 
Copake. House. 


LAND 

Cortland, 14 Church St. House. 

Homer, 26 Clinton St. House. Owned and occupied by 
Fred Miller for twenty-five years, it was once the residence 
of a Dr. Head. There is an octagon barn to the rear of this 
house. 

Homer, Cortland-Homer road. Barns built by Sig Sautelle 
to house animals of the Sautelle Circus. This famous cir- 
cus had its winter quarters in Homer. An octagon train- 
ing ring for horses is now a sales emporiuin. 


DELAWARE 


28. 


Hawleys, on Walton-Hamden road. House built in 1855, 
by John Hawley, of stone from a nearby quarry. Brick 
veneer over the stone presumably was added in 1885 as 
a cut stone lintel, set in the brick, over the front door, 
reads: “1855-1885"". An inside spiral stairway runs from 
the cellar to the cupola. 


DUTCHESS 


29. 


Red Hook. Library, built for a home in 1864-65 by Bar- 
ringer Hendricks and said to have been constructed of 
“Rosendale Cement”. It is two stories high in front and 
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three in the rear. ‘Typically, it has false windows for 
symmetry. 


Akron, Main St. and Park Ave. House built in 1849 by 
Charles B. Rich for his bride. Unusual features are the 
corkscrew chimney—a device to keep sparks from flying— 
and the shutters of which the louvres are set vertically 
and horizontally for better control of sunshine. There 
are twenty-two rooms and fifteen closets or alcoves, a 
winding stairway, a huge fireplace below the stairs in the 
kitchen, and a large cupola. 


ESSEX 
31. Bouquet (Essex Railroad Station). Schoolhouse. 
32. Crown Point, 11 mi. west at Factoryville. House, sub- 
stantially built, with a view of Lake Champlain. In place 
of a cupola there is a “captain's walk”. 


FULTON 
38. Ephrata, | mi. south on “Gilman Farm’. Barn with a 


circular track under the ceiling for unloading hay. 


GREENE 
34. Catskill, on Cherry Hill. House said to have been built 
about 1870 by a Mr. Van Gelder. It is well constructed 
of brick and interestingly planned within. 


HAMILTON 
35. Raquette Lake*, Golding Point. Cottage, built c. 1890. 


HERKIMER 


36. Ilion, corner of Third and John Sts. House said to have 
been built by a Dr. Hakes trom England; constructed ol 
brick which has been painted grey. A former occupant 
says it had many “odd-shaped and interesting corner cup- 
boards”. 

Little Falls, 102 West Gansevoort St. House said to have 
been built by a deserter from the Civil War. A circular 
stairway, cupola and false window in front are typical 
features. A fine porch, replacing a small one, was added 
when the house was purchased by James Van Allen. 

Newport. House, of Trenton limestone, designed and 
built in 1849 by Linus Yale, inventor of the lock. From 
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the entrance hall, a hung stairway leads to a small, octa- 
gon cupola with eight windows. Handsome paper of the 
Robert Fulton pattern c. 1850 covers the walls of the 
stairwell. Two historical markers are, at present, the only 
ones awarded to an octagon building. Some authorities 
accord this house first mention among New York's octa- 
gon houses. 


JEFFERSON 
39. 


Fineview, on Wellesley Island in the St. Lawrence River, 
opposite Fischer’s Landing. House called “Waving 
Branches’, built in 1876, the first cottage on the western 
end of the island. Rebuilt in 1927 but the exterior re- 
mains the same as the original except for the porches. 
The owner has furnished a sketch of the original lay 
out and a history of the property. 


LEWIS 


40. 


Constableville. House, once painted bright yellow and 
known locally as “The Cheese Box”. 


LIVINGSTON 
Conesus, south of Livonia. House built by Davenport 


41. 
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43. 


Alger of Vermont on land purchased in 1805. 

South Livonia, Coe Road. Barn which originally belonged 
to the Coe Farm. The sides measure 1614 feet. 

York, Cowan Road. House built c. 1837 by a pioneer tam- 
ily named Hurlburt. Wood frame, stucco sides, one story 
with unusually deep cellar of about 814 leet; the finish of 
this house is of beautiful soft pine. The roof is all that 
remains of a porch originally around seven sides; a long 
extension from the rear was used as a kitchen and wood- 
shed. The sides measure 13’2”; there were four bed- 
rooms, a living room and a dining room. 


MADISON 


44. 


Madison. House, built about 1840 by Dr. James Coolidge, 
of glacial cobblestones carefully matched and cemented 
together. 

Oneida. House built during the Civil War by Capt. 
Brown and his company recruited trom Oneida. It has 
brick walls covered by very thick wood. 

Siloam. Building originally built for a bathhouse c. 1850. 
60, later used as a broom factory, then converted into a 
home. It is now used as a garage. 
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MONROE 

47. Hilton, on Lighthouse Beach Road. House, an unusual 
type of octagon, built by Aylesworth B. Haines; excava- 
tion began in 1919 and the house was finished in 1925. 
The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, Feb. 7, 1937, 
expressed Mr. Haines’ idea as follows: “All art work to 
be really art is composed of round, radiating and curved 
lines. That is why I chose the octagon with its curving 
corners and straight lines.” 


NASSAU 
48. Oyster Bay. House. 


NIAGARA 
49. Niagara Falls. Building known as “Prospect House’. 
50. Ransomville, town of Wilson. Barn. 
51. Ransomville, Youngstown Road between Wilson and 
Burt. House, very small, built in 1875 for hired man. It 
may have had an association with the above barn. 


ONEIDA 
Barneveld (Trenton). House built in 1852 by Jacob 
Wicks. It is of plank; the rooms are square. 


Deansboro. House. 
Hawkinsville. House, built ¢. 1840-50. 

. Holland Patent. Barn. 

New York Mills. Sturdy building, of brick construction, 
used by Juillard Co. for gas house, but it may have been 
built for another purpose. 

. Utica, 2620 Genesee St. Building, built c. 1850-1860. 
Originally a club or waiting room of the private bowling 
alley which was one of numerous buildings on this prop- 
erty where a fine old Gothic style residence still stands. 
An old weathercock on the building is from one of the 
barns which burned years ago. 


| To be Continued in July) 
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STATEWIDE NEWS NOTES 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 
OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 
THE SOCIETIES 


Dr. Louis C. Jones, director of the New York State Historica! 
Association, addressed the January 23 meeting of the ALBANY 
County HisroricaL Sociery on the subject “The Cooperstown 
Idea.”” At the Society's regular monthly meeting on March 16 
Kenneth MacFarland, Superintendent of Schools of Rensselaer, 
New York, was the speaker on the topic “Rensselaer—the County 
That Has Eyerything.” The Society's second annual auction 
will be held on May 10. 


An AMERICAN STUDIES AssOCIATION OF NEW YORK STATE Was 
formed at an organizational meeting at Cornell University on 
December |, 1951. The ground-work for the meeting was done 
by Robert Elias of Cornell and Marvin Wachman of the Depart- 
ment of History at Colgate University. At the December | 
meeting Stuart Gerry Brown of the Maxwell School of Syracuse 
University was elected as president, Miss Margaret Denny ol 
the University of Rochester as vice-president, and Albert V. 
House of Harpur College of the State University of New York as 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Elias and Mr. Wachman were elected to 
the executive committee. A spring meeting of the organization 
was held at the Onondaga Hotel in Syracuse on April 19, 1952. 


The January quarterly meeting of the CorrLanp County 
HistoricaL Society assembled on the 19th. The next regula 
meeting of the Society is to be held on Saturday, April 19, under 
the auspices of the Virgil Historical Society. Friday evening, 
January 11, was the date of the first of a proposed series of spec- 
ial meetings sponsored by the Cortland Society. “Home Life of 
the Iroquois” was the meeting theme. The May special meeting 
will consider “Pioneer Days in Cincinnatus.” Through the cour- 
tesy of the Marine Midland Trust Company of Cortland, the 
Society has been offering to the citizens of Cortland County a 
very unusual historical display, nine large maps prepared by Mr. 
Lisle Cottrell of the town of Scott which have been hung on both 
sides of the lobby of the Trust Company and which portray in 
graphic form the story of the rise and decline of population in 
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the hill towns of rural New York. On Friday afternoon, Febru- 
ary 22, Mr. and Mrs. Cottrell were on hand to ee these maps. 


A business meeting of the HUGUENOT PATRIOTIC, HIsTORICAL 
and MONUMENTAL Society was held at the Memorial House, 
New Paltz, on Saturday, October 13, 1951. At that time Secretary 
Kenneth E. Hasbrouck reported that the membership drive 
had resulted in 112 new life members and a number of annual 
members being added. The Society's first annual Memorial 
House Day will be held on May 31 of this year. This year 
the theme will commemorate the signing of the Indian deed 
by the Patentees, the 275th anniversary of which is marked 
in 1952. 


\ special pre-view and lecture on March 4 marked the opening 
of the New-York Hisroricat Society’s newly installed Military 
Gallery with an exhibit commemorating the 150th anniversary of 
West Point. The exhibit traced the history of the Point from a 
strategic Revolutionary fortification through the founding of 
the Military Academy in 1802 and its development in the 19th 
century. Major General Orlando Ward, Chief of Military His- 
tory of the United States Army, spoke on “The Possible and 
Practical Use of Military History.’ 

On April 8 John Marshall Phillips, Director of Yale U niversity 
Art Gallery, spoke at the Society on “Historic Silver of America.’ 
On April 16 the Society opened an exhibit of twenty-four por- 
trait busts recently presented by Malvina Hoffman, the sculptor. 
Subjects include Dr. Harvey Cushing, Henry Clay Frick, Virginia 
Gildersleeve, Anne Morgan, Ignace Jan Paderewski, Anna Pav- 
lova and Wendell L. Wilkie. On June 28 the Society will open 
“Hats in the Ring,” an exhibit on presidential campaigns in the 
United States from Washington’s time through the last election. 


Highlight of the annual dinner meeting of the New York 
STATE AGRICULTURAL Society, held this year January 23 at the 
Hotel DeWitt Clinton, Albany, is always the presentation of 
Century Farm Awards to New York State families who have spent 
one hundred years or more on the same farm. The Order of 
Century Farms was conceived in 1935 by the late Carl E. Ladd, 
Dean of the College of Agriculture at Cornell University. This 
year four awards were made: to the Watkins-Pattington Farm at 
Scipiov ille, Cayuga County; to the Orton and Orah Newton Farm 
at Pharsalia, Chenango County; to the William Henry Taber 
Farm at North Quaker Hill, Town of Pawling, Dutchess Cc ounty; 
and to the Gates Homestead at Chittenango, Madison County. 
Three of the citations were prepared, as in former years, by New 
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York State Historical Association ‘Trustees yee A. Pyrke, 
Crown Point, and Jared van Wagenen, Jr., Lawyersville, and 
Association member Henry S. Manley, Albany. To these three 
a fourth author was added this year, Halsey Knapp, Farmingd: ile. 


The New York Strate Crrizens’ Councit will hold its eighth 
annual Institute of Community Leadership at Cazenovia Junior 
College, Cazenovia, June 25- 28 of this year. “Effective Local 
Action” to build better communities through good schools, 
good housing, good government, good recreation, good health 
and opportunities for all is the concern of the Council. 


The New York State Councix for the SociaL Stupies held its 
annual winter conference at the Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, 
February 23. At this meeting Frank ]. Dressler, ]r., supervisor of 
social studies in the Buffalo public schools, was elected Council 
president for the coming year. Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, dis- 
cussing “Responsibilities of Teaching in a Troubled World,” 
was the principal speaker at the organization’s luncheon meeting. 


One of the most interesting and educational programs ever 
presented by the NiaGARA County HisroricAL SoOciETY was 
staged in the auditorium of Emmet Belknap School, Lockport, 
Thursday evening, March 20. Arranged by Alexis V. Muller, Jr., 
and Richard McCarthy, both students of Iroquois culture, the 
program was presented under the title of “The Longhouse 
People” and featured Everett Parker, chieftain of the Tona 
wandas and descendant of the distinguished Indian family, 
members of which include Colonel Ely Parker, military aide to 
General Grant, and Dr. Arthur C. Parker, past president of the 
New York State Historical Association. The program included 
many religious songs done in the original Seneca tongue. So far 
us is known this was the first time these songs have been pre- 
sented to a largely white audience. The program was terminated 
by the showing of a colored sound motion picture “The Long: 
house People” prepared by the National Film Board of Canada. 


At the Oneiwa Hisroricat Sociery’s February 13 meeting 
Harry H. Pierce of the faculty of Syracuse University was the 
speaker on the subject “Railroad Promotion in New York State.” 
For the April 16 meeting of the Society David Beetle discussed 
the subject “Hamilton College . Small College . . . Big Rip- 
ples.” Nominations were also considered for the Oneida County 
Hall of Fame and John Grier discussed briefly coordination of 
the Mohawk Valley Towns Association and the historical socie- 
ties of the valley. 
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“Children’s Toys and Joys, Old and New” was appropriately 
the topic of the December 14 meeting of the ONONDAGA HIs- 
TORICAL AssociATION. Miss Rosamond Praeger gave ‘The History 
of Kindergartens in Syracuse” and Miss Julia Medve told how 
music, games, and toys have changed. Christmas songs were sung 
by the Keynotes of the Baldwinsville Junior Red Cross. At the 
Association’s January 11th meeting Dr. Adelbert C. Abbott spoke 
on “Early American Pewter” and Mr. William F. Hull on 
“Earthenware and China.” “‘Sociability of Yesteryear’ was the 
theme of the February 8 meeting. There were two speakers on the 
program: Miss Marjorie H. Parce gave “A Brief History of Some 
Hotels and Halls—Public Places in Syracuse for Parties,” and 
Miss Sarah O. Avery “Notable Social Events and Customs.” 
There was also an exhibit of old-time Valentines, dance cards, 
etc. The organization’s March 14 meeting heard Gordon Good- 
year of the New York Telephone Company discuss “Seventy-five 
Years of Service to the Nation” and saw a movie “Of Many 
Voices’’—a story of two generations of the Bell System. The Fri- 
day April 4 meeting of the organization had two speakers: Ed- 
mund J. Keane on “Farming in Onondaga” and Crandall Mel- 
vin on “Sixty Years on the Farm—Reminiscences.” 


At the January 8 meeting of the ROCHESTER ANTIQUARIAN 
LEAGUE at the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences Raymond 
F. Yates demonstrated how a knowledge of old-time crafts 
and skills assists antiques collectors to detect antique frauds. 


Carlton B. Olds of Waddington, president of the Sr. LAWRENCE 
County HistToricat Association, reports that the 150th anni- 
versary of the formation of St. Lawrence County will be observed 
in various localities of the county during the coming summer. 
In 1801 the “Ten Towns” took the name of Lisbon township 
as part of Clinton County. In 1802 the same area was set oft 
from Clinton County with the name of St. Lawrence County. 
Already plans are being made for appropriate observances in 
half a dozen centers and it is probable that as many more will 
participate. 


Dr. Charles W. Hunt, past president of the State University ol 
New York at Oneonta, related incidents and anecdotes of the 
Oneonta College in its Normal School days at the January 
meeting of the Upper SUSQUEHANNA Historica Society. In Feb- 
ruary the Society heard Dr. George J. Dann tell the story of the 
public schools of Oneonta. 
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STATEWIDE News NOTEs 


PERSONALS 


Ata recent meeting of the Board of Trustees of Smith»College, 
Northampton, Mass., Miss Mary Bartlett Cowdrey was appointed 
assistant director of the Smith College Museum of Art. Miss 
Cowdrey, who was formerly curator of the Museum, came to 
Smith College in 1949 from the Harry Shaw Newman Gallery 
in New York City. A well-known author on American art and 
recently chosen archivist of the National Academy of Design, 
Miss Cowdrey is a frequent contributor to New York History. 


Association Trustee and New York State Lieutenant Governor 
Frank C. Moore was the recipient of the Alfred E. Smith Award 
of the New York State Teachers Association at its House of 
Delegates meeting in Rochester November 20, 1951. 


Donald S. Smith, assistant curator of Sturbridge Village, has 
been appointed director of the Museum of the Schenectady 
County Historical Society. Mr. Smith was the Society’s February 
12 speaker with a talk on “Outdoor Museums of the Northeast” 
illustrated with slides of Old Sturbridge Village, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Salem Village and the Farmers’ Museum at Coopers- 
town. 


MISCELLANY 


The completion of one of the most comprehensive and signifi- 
cant microfilming projects ever undertaken in the United 
States was marked this past January 23 with the publication by 
the Library of Congress of a Supplement to the Guide of the 
Microfilm Collections of Early State Records, the Guide having 
been issued in 1950. The two volumes provide a complete list- 
ing of the historical state records that have been microfilmed 
during the past decade by a project sponsored jointly by the 
Library and the University of North Carolina. The Guide itself 
may be purchased for $5, the Supplement for $3 and _ positive 
copies of any reel of the film are available at $15. Orders should 
be accompanied by a check and should be mailed to the Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25. In the 
Guide the materials are classified by states, subdivided into six 
subject classes—legislative records, statutory laws, constitutional 
records, administrative records, executive records and court 
records—and are arranged chronologically within each class. A 
similar arrangement is used in the Supplement in which the sub- 
ject classes are: local records, records of American-Indian nations, 
newspapers, records of rudimentary States, and miscellany. 


Under the auspices of a special Ohio Sesquicentennial Com- 
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mission that state is preparing to celebrate its 150th birthday in 
1953. The Ohio Bell Telephone Company is even now placing 
a special exhibit telling the story of the history of communica- 
tions in Ohio at the State Museum on the campus of Ohio State 
University at Columbus. This exhibit, which will open to the 
public on March 27, 1953, is the first pilot display of the sesqui- 
centennial program. The Standard Oil Company of Ohio is now 
directing attention to sesquicentennial events in a series of 
thirteen state-wide broadcasts of the Cleveland Orchestra, with 
each Sunday afternoon’s program dedicated as a salute to the 
historic past of a different Ohio city. Erwin C. Zepp, director of 
the Ohio State Museum, is executive secretary of the Sesqui- 
centennial Commission. 


The 250th anniversary of St. George’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Hempstead, L. I., was observed on Sunday, January 27 
by a parade of more than 200 parishioners in colonial costume 
and a memorial sermon by the church’s present pastor, the Rev. 
Victor Marshall Regan, which incorporated parts of a sermon 
preached there in 1825 by the Rev. Seth Heart. The present 
building of the church was erected in 1822. The church’s original 
charter, granted by King George II in 1735, was on exhibit 
during the celebration. 


The American Drama Festival of the State University at 
Cortland will be held Friday and Saturday, May 2-3. Highlights 
this year are four one-act plays given by as many high schools, 
a banquet, a lecture demonstration on make-up by the Broadway 
actor and author Richard Corson, an all festival dance, tele- 
vision demonstration on the adaption of plays for TV and a 
production by Cortland College’s Hilltop Masquers Guild. 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 


James TayLor DUNN 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


AIMWELL, ABSALOM [pseud]: A Pinkster Ode For the Year 1803 (New 
York Folklore Quarterly, Spring 1952). 

BARRETT, ROBERTSON T.: New Canaan’s New York Cousin (The New 
Canaan Historical Society Annual, June 1951). 

BILLINGTON, RAY ELLEN: Guides to American History Manuscript 
Collections in Libraries of the United States (The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, December 1951). 

BLAKE, LAVINA: The Beekman Neighborhood (Yearbook, Dutchess 
County Historical Society, Vol. 35, 1950). 

BLANK, JOHN: The Census of 1781, Part Il (The Nassau County Historical 
Journal, January 1952). 

BOLTON, THEDORE and IRWIN F. CORTELYOU: The Later Life and 
Work of Ezra Ames (The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, January 
1952). 

BONNER, THOMAS N.: Horace Greeley and the Secession Movement, 
1860-1861 (The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, December 1951). 

BROOKS, MAUD D.: In Freedom’s Cause (Historical Wyoming, March 
1952) . 

BURGER, W. H.: George Morgan of Raquette Falls (North Country Life, 
Spring 1952). 

CLUTE, JOHN J.: New Brighton, Part Il (The Staten Island Historian, 
October-December 1951). 

COLE, G. GLYNDON: The Making of a County, Part I, The White Man 
Arrives (North Country Life, Spring 1952). 

CORTELYOU, IRWIN F. SEE Bolton, Theodore. 

DANN, FLORA H.: Lore for Chautauqua County (New York Folklore 
Quarterly, Winter 1951). 

DIERCKS, HELEN WYSE: Of Clams and Clamdiggers (The Nassau County 
Historical Journal, January 1952) . 

DOUGLASS, HARRY S.: Music in the Valleys (New York Folklore Quarterly, 
Winter 1951). 

EDELSTEIN, DAVID S.: Joel Munsell Prints Lossing’s Memorial of Alex- 
ander Anderson (The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
Fourth Quarter 1951). 

EPSTEIN, SIGMUND: David Reese, First Blacksmith of Buffalo (The 
Chronicle, Early American Industries Association, January 1952). 

ERNST, ROBERT: The One and Only Mike Walsh (The New-York 
Historical Society Quarterly, Janucry 1952). 

FOLLETT, HARRISON C.: Indian Village and Camp Sites of Cayuga 
County (The Archaeological Society of Central New York Bulletin, 
March 1952). 

FOLSOM, WILLIAM R.: The Battle of Hubbardton (Vermont Quarterly, 
January 1952). 
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FRENCH, ROBERT M.) The Early Foundries of Wyoming County (Histort 
cal Wyoming. March 1952) . ; 

FULCHER, WILLIAM GG. The Story of the Great Lots of John Richbell in 
1609 (The Quarterly Bulletin, ‘he Old ‘Town of Mamaroneck Society, 
September 1951). 

HOAG. MRS. F. PHILIP: The Poughquay Neighborhood (Yearbook. 
Dutchess County Historical Society. Vol. 35, 1950). 

HOUGH,. MARJORIE G.: Tannery Days at Jordan Falls (North Country 
Life. Winter 1952). 

HOWE, HERBERT B.: Written in Westchester County—Cooper’s Tale of 
the Neutral Ground (The Westchester County Historical Bulletin, Jan 
uary 1952). 

HUDEN, JOHN C.:) Rev. Samuel Buell, 1716-1798 (Long Island Forum, 
January 1952). 

HUHNER, LEON: Daniel Gomez, A Pioneer Merchant of Early New York 
(Publication of the American Jewish Historical Society, December 1951). 

HULL, RAYMONA: Names on the Land in St. Lawrence County (North 
Country Life, Winter 1952). 

JACOBS, WILBUR R.: The Indian Frontier of 1763 (The Western Pennsyl 
vania Historical Magazine, September 1951). 

JONES, LOUIS C.: The Devil in York State (New York Folklore Quarterly, 
Spring 1952). 

JUCKET TE. EDWIN A: {fn Karly Adirondack School (North Country Life, 
Winter 1952). 

KERNAN. HENRY S.:) Va// Vales from Oneida County (New York Folklore 
Ouarterly, Winter 1951). 

KOCH, SARA R.: J Remember My North Country Youth (North Country 
Life, Spring 1952). 

LANCASTER, BRUCE: The Riedesels View of the Yankees (Old-Time New 
England, January-March 1952). 

LANDER. RICHARD N.: William Henry Creemer, 1820-1900 (The West- 
chester County Historical Bulletin, January 1952) . 

LARTER. HARRY C., JR.:) German Troops with Burgoyne, 1796-1777 (The 
Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum, Winter 1952) . 

LEONARD, S. R.. Sr: Sewell Newhouse and the Oneida Trap Business 
(North Country Life. Winter 1952) . 

MAHON, JOHN K.: 4 Board of Officers Considers The Condition of The 
Militia in 1826 (Military Affairs, Summer 1951) . 

McMILLEN., LORING: Old Mills of Staten Island, Part VII, Disoway’s 
Mill (The Staten Island Historian, October-December 1951). 

MEIER. EVELYN HUDSON: History Lives at Wading River (Long Island 
Forum, March 1952). 

MILLARD, EUGENIA L.: Children’s Charms and Oracles, Parts 1 and II 
(New York Folklore Quarterly, Winter 1951, Spring 1952). 

MILLER, ERNEST I.: Ned Buntline (Bulletin of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, January 1952). 

MINER, PEG: Footnote to Clinton’s Ditch (Du Pont Magazine, February- 
March 1952). 

MONTGOMERY. MARSHALL H.: The Oblong, Otherwise Known as the 
Equivalent Tract (The New Canaan Historical Society Annual, June 
1951). 

MURRAY, ELEANOR S.: Crimes and Punishments From Court Martial 
Proceedings, 1759 and 1776 (The Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum, Winter 1952). 

NEVINS, ALLAN: The “Times” at One Hundred Years (American Heritage. 


Winter 1952) . 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


ODELL, MARY OSBORN: = Shore Whalers of Wainscott (Long Island Forum, 
February 1952). 

4n Old Bedford Home (The Westchester County Historical Bulletin, April 
1952). 

OLDS, CARLION B.: Frontenac’s Expedition (North Country — Life. 
Spring 1952). 

ONHANDLER, ROSE: Vhe Story of Yankeetown, Now Wittenberg (Publi 
cations of the Woodstock Historical Society, XV. September 1951). 
PALMER, DUDLEY F.:) Who Is There to Mourn? [James Logan] (Tr 
Archaeological Society of Central New York Bulletin, March 1952). 
Parthenia Dusenberry of Harrison’s Purchase (The Westchester County His 

torical Bulletin, April 1952) . 

PELL, JOHN H.G.: A Few Military Manuscripts in the Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum Library (The Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum, Winter 
1952). 

PELL. ROBERT: Montcalm: The Ranger Cavalier (The Bulletin of the 
Fort Ticonderoga Museum, Winter 1952) . 

REYNOLDS, MRS. GEORGE: The Johnsonburg Story, Part IL (Historical 
Wyoming, January 1952). 

REYNOLDS, NEIL B.:) The Counties: Lore from Schenectady County (New 
York Folklore Quarterly, Spring 1952). 

ROGERS, W. STUART: Jrish Lore Collected in’ Schenectady (New York 
Folklore Quarterly, Spring 1952). 

SLOCUM, BILL: Early Pioneers. Story of the Potter Family in Norway, 
Herkimer County (The Palatiner, January 1952). 

SMETH, LOVISA V.: Folk Remedies in Andes (New York Folklore Quarterly, 
Winter 1951). 

STEELE, VERN: Col. Marinus Willet (North Country Life, Winter 1952). 

> Sir William Johnson (North Country Life, Spring 1952) . 

STRONG, KATE WHEELER: Two Famous Long Islanders (Long Island 
Forum, January 1952). 

ST DER, NORM AN: Boney Quille n of the Catskills (New York Folklore 
Quarterly, Winter 1951). 

LOLLES, JAMES SIBLEY: { Pioneer on the Holland Purchase, Part Ul 
(Historical Wyoming, January 1952) . 

POOKER, JOHN: Judge John Sloss Hobart, 1738-1805 (Long Island Forum, 
January 1952). 

VAIL, LEROY B.: Sag Harbor’s American Hotel (Long Island Forum, 
January 1952). 

VER NOOY, AMY: Twelve Cannon Street, Poughkeepsie (Yearbook, Dutch 
ess County Historical Society, vol. 35, 1950). 

VINCENT, ANNE M.: Union Vale and The Clove (Yearbook, Dutchess 
County Historical Society, vol. 35, 1950). 

WIK, REYNOLD M.: Steam Power on the American Farm, 1830-1880 
(Agricultural History, October 1951). 

ZIMM, LOUISE HASBROUCK: Captain Elias Hasbrouck, 1741-1791 (Publi 
cations of the Woodstock Historical Society, NV, September 1951). 











THE ASSOCIATION 


DIRECTOR'S PAGE 


The meeting at West Point was an unqualified success, the 
attendance was as large as any meeting we have ever had, and 
the enthusiasm unparalleled. The officials at West Point, as I 
had predicted, did everything humanly possible to make it a 
memorable occasion and they certainly succeeded. The July 
issue of New York History will contain most of the papers read 
at that meeting. 

Programs for the Seminars have gone out to you and you 
will have received them by the time this comes to hand. I think 
in many ways this is the best conceived of all the Seminars 
we have held. Remember the dates—July 6—12, and if you know 
of other people whom you would like to have receive announce- 
ments, let me know and I will be glad to send them out. 

Holding the annual meeting in March has altered the pat- 
tern of our year somewhat, and there will be no full-dress 
meeting again in 1952. However, you ought to mark August 
15th and 16th on your calendar because of the activities in 
Northern New York on those dates. On August 15th we shall 
meet at Plattsburgh with the Vermont Historical Society for 
the gathering known for some years as the Champlain Valley 
Historians. We are hosts this vear and I hope to see as good a 
turn-out from New York as Vermont gave last year. These 
meetings will start about ten o'clock in the morning and last 
until early afternoon, when we will adjourn with the expecta- 
tion that most of the people there will want to drive to Ticon- 
deroga to see the Indian Pageant the evening of the 15th. We 
hope that most of them will want also to stay in Ticonderoga 
that night and attend the meetings of the New York Folklore 
Society and the Green Mountain Folklore Society to be held at 
the museum of this Association on Saturday morning, the 16th. 
The Folklore Societies will have a luncheon and then the Society 
for Colonial History will be meeting at Fort Ticonderoga in 
the afternoon along with a special program designed by Mr. 
John Pell and Miss Eleanor Murray. All in all, it will be a very 
stimulating and interesting two days and I hope that many of 
you will plan to attend. 

The Spring Issue of American Heritage, the magazine pub- 
lished by the American Association for State and Local History, 
is devoted to upstate New York and the cover has a full-page 
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color reproduction of Gilbert Stuart's Joseph Brant trom the 
Fenimore House collection. There is also an article on ow 
Cooperstown projects called “The Cooperstown Idea,” with eigh 
teen color photographs of scenes, at The Farmers’ Museum and 
our Folk Art Collection, and sixteen photographs in black and 
white. We have ordered a good many extra copies of this issue 
and any of you who are interested in the purchase of these can 
have them at 75c apiece or you can subscribe to the magazine 
through our office for $3.00 a year. 

I wish to mention three other items of interest. The first is that 
Jared vanWagenen has finished a complete revision of The 
Golden Age of Homespun and it has,gone to the publishers. It 
was awarded a Dixon Ryan Fox Fellowship last year and will 
be published by the Cornell University Press. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art has selected our Folk Art 
Collection at Fenimore House as the subject for one of their 
Minature Series and we are looking forward to the publication 
sometime in 1953. 

Finally, we are working with F. Schumacher & Co. on the 
matter of reproductions of fabrics, wallpapers, and rugs in ow 
collections at The Farmers’ Museum and Fenimore House. The 


first textile to be finished is a drapery material, reproducing 
a late 18th century pattern in our collection called “Birds and 
Fruit.” This is now on the market as is the wallpaper which 
they are calling the “Westford” pattern, a “Farmers’ Museum 


, 


Reproduction,” the original for which we found beneath many 
layers of paper on the walls of our Doctor's Office and dates 
probably from 1820 or 1830: the Doctor's Office has been com- 
pletely papered with this design of sheafs of wheat. All told we 
have contracted for about seventeen or eighteen fabrics and 
papers in a great variety of colors and you will find them 
listed as Farmers’ Museum Reproductions in vour local drapery 
and wallpaper shops. 

Aside from all these special matters the routine business of 
the Association moves along. The Museums are opening up, 
travelers are beginning to come in, the Junior Convention will 
be held in Buffalo the 9th and 10th of May and, all in all, we 
are well under way on our fifty-third vear. 








THE LIBRARIES 


MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
IN NEW YORK HISTORY (1897-1951) 


It is necessary lor those who work in the field of New York 
history, to be acquainted with what has already been written. 
Masters’ Theses and Doctoral dissertations in manuscript form 
are frequently elusive and difficult to locate. In an attempt to 
rectify this situation, New York History here presents the first 
part of a cumulative listing of all such dissertations concerning 
the history of New York written through 1951. It is hoped that 
Universities outside New York with similar manuscripts will 
contact this Association. When the present checklist is completed, 
an annual listing is planned. The compiler wishes to thank the 
following for their assistance: Helen C. James, Albany State 
Teachers College; Strang Lawson, Colgate University; Julius 
W. Pratt, University of Buffalo; John R. Russell, University of 
Rochester; Lester G. Wells, Syracuse University. 


James ‘Taytor Dunn, Librarian 


NEW YORK STALE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, ALBANY 
(1927-1951) 


BARRON, ROBERT E.: Folk-lore and Folk-ways of Saratoga County, (ML.A., 
1940) 

BENNETT, REGINALD R.: The Mountains Close in (A Study of a Catskill 
Mountain Village). (M.A.. 1940) 

CLANCY, LORETTA A.: History of the Origin and Development of the 
Constitution of New York State. (M.A., 1934) 

CLOUTIER, IONA MARIE: History of Broadalbin, 1700-1838. (M.A., 1951) 

COLBERT, MAURICE J.: Evaluation of the Personal Influence of Alexander 
Hamilton in Securing the Ratification of the Federal Constitution by 
New York State. (M.A.. 1934) 

CRUMB, FREDERICK W.: Tom Quick, Hero of the Delaware. (M.A., 1935) 

FAY, HELEN T.: Neglected New York. (M.A., 1927) 

FITZGERALD, CATHERINE R.: History of the City of Albany. (M.A., 
1929) 

FLANAGAN, MARGARET T.: History and Folklore of Allegany County. 
(M.A., 1939) 

GALE, LYDIA HAMMOND: Index of Albany County Records, Covering 
Materials within the Dates 1630-1930. (M.A., 19388) 

GRIDLEY, LOU ELLA E.: Folk Lore of Chenango County, “Way Back of 
Sundown”. (M.A., 1938) 

HEALY, LORETTA K.: John Augustus Griswold, Eminent Trojan and 
National Patriot. (M.A., 1938) 

McLENITHEN, EDITH B:: Hampshire Land Grant Controversies between 
Puritan and Patroon (1620-1873). (M.A., 1941) 
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NEAL, JANICE C.: Folklore of Otsego County. (M.A., 1938) 

RADLEY, JEANNETTE: Powers of the New York State Governor, (M.A. 
1936) 

SHILLINGLAW, ROBERT J.: Civil War Sentiment in New York State. 
(M.A,, 1934) 

SICKLES, RUTH A.: Folklore of Columbia County. (M.A., 1938) 

SNOW, DOROTHY E.: Early Cayuga Days: Folklore and Local History of a 
New York County. (M.A., 1940) 

SOPER, EARL F.: 
(M.A., 1943) 

VELDRAN, BEATRICE: History of Schenectady. (M.A., 1934) 

WELLER, ALICE J.: A History of the Governmental Changes Made in the 
State of New York from 1925-1935. (M.A., 1937) 

WEND, ELIZABETH SCUDDER: The Culture of the Iroquois Indians: its 
Value for the Schools of New York State. (M.A., 1937) 

WILDE, CHARLES F.: Ghost Legends of the Hudson Valley. (M.A., 1937) 

WOLNER, LOUIS J.: Literary sketches of the Village of Homer. (M.A., 1936) 


History of South Glens Falls and Town of Moreau. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
(1928-1951) 


CHAPIN, BRADLEY: Treason in Colonial New York, 1669-1707. (M-A., 1950) 

DORN, ADELAIDE ELIZABETH: 4 History of the Antislavery 
in Rochester and Vicinity. (M.A., 1932) 

FULLINGTON, NORBERT L.: The “WW elthiirge) Demokrat,” Mirror of the 
Political Opinion of Buffalo's Deutschtum, 1837-1860. (M.A... 1951) 

GITIN, LOUIS L.: Cadwalladar Colden. (M.A., 1932) 

GRAF, HILDEGARD FRANCES: Abolition and Anti-Slavery in Buffalo and 
Erie County. (M.A. 1939) 

HILL, ESTHER VIOLET: The Jroquois Indians and Their Lands 
1763. (M.A., 1930) 

LEVY, SIDNEY H.: The Grain Scoopers of Buffalo 
History. (M.A., 1940) 

NENNO, MARY KATHRYN: Trends in the 
New York, 1930-1947. (M.A., 1948) 

REPPENHAGEN, ROBERT: The New York Life 
of 1905. (M.A., 1946) 

ROGERS, DAVID A.: The Buffalo “Commercial Advertiser.” Its Editorial 
Attitude Toward National Issues, 1835-1806. (M.A.. 1950) 

SCHLEI, MILDRED B.: Larkin Company — A History. (M.A., 1932) 

SEXTON, ALLEN G.: The Democratic Party in Western New York, 1865- 
1870. (M.A., 1951) 

SNYDER, ADA F. RICH: Indian Policies and Frontier Campaigns during the 
American Revolution. (M.A., 1939) 

SPRINGER, EUSTACE LAURENCEF: Colonial Inns. New York 
beck. (M.A., 1928) 

SWEENEY, PAUL EMMETT: Locational Economies and the Grain Trade 
and Flour Milling Industry of Buffalo. (Ph.D., 1942) 

WALKER, VERNA GENEVA: Banking in Buffalo Before the Civil War 
(M.A., 1933) 


Movement 


Since 
4n Essay in Local Labor 
Government of Erie County, 


Insurance Investigation 


to Rhine- 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
(1947-1951) 


BEADLE, HERBERT 0O.: The Use of Historical Landmarks and Museums 
in the Teaching of American Colonial History (1630-1776) in the Public 
Schools of the Mohawk River Region. (M.A. 1948) 
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BROWN, R. CARL.: The Oneida Community, “The Circular,” and the Civil 
War. (M.A., 1948) 
HEISIG, OTTO.: Roman Catholic Parochial Schools in the United States: 
Their Legal Status and Their Claim to Public Funds. (M.A., 1949) 
MALOY, ROBERT A.: A Survey of New York State Judges, 1930-1947. 
(M.A., 1948) 

PITCHER, ROBERT D.: Some Aspects of Election Administration in a 
Rural County, Madison County, New York. (M.A., 1947) 

REINEKE, ROBERT: Political Aspects of the Origin and Building of the 
Erie Canal. (M.A., 1951) 

RITTENHOUSE, PAUL A.: Labor's Influence on the Free Public School 
Movement in New York State, 1800-1867. (M.A., 1950) 


tHE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
(1897-1951) 


ACKLEY, WILLIAM J.: A History of the Growth and Progress of the Edi- 
son Technical and Industrial High School, Rochester, New York. (M.A., 
1938) 

ADAMS, PAUL LEAR: The Early Whiggism of Horace Greeley, 1834-1841. 
(M.A., 1947) 

BENJAMIN, ALICE EGAN: History of Palmyra, 1789-1865. (M.A., 1942) 

BONNER, THOMAS NEVILLE: Horace Greeley and Secession, 1860-61. 
(M.A., 1949) 

BUTLER, M. ALENE: A History of the Brockport Collegiate Institute, 
1832 to 1867. (M.A., 1939) 

CLOUGH, MARION HANDY: Local Speech Usages of Lyons, New York. 
(M.A., 1935) 

COULSON, CUTLER JONES: The Development of the Public Secondary 
School Curriculum in Rochester, New York, from 1903 to 1935. (M.A.., 
1935) 

CROSS, WHITNEY R.: Creating a City: The History of Rochester from 
1824 to 1834. (M.A., 1936) 

FENNEMORE, GEORGE MYRON: The Growth of a City: The History of 
Rochester from 1839 to 1843. (M.A., 1938) 

GAGGNEY, MATTHEW MATSON: The Political and Military History of 
Daniel D. Tompkins, 1774-1825. (M.A., 1941) 

GLEASON, ALAN HAROLD: The History of Labor in Rochester, 1820-1880. 
(M.A., 1941) 

HAMBURG, MORRIS: 4 History of Public Evening School Instruction in 
the City of Rochester, 1853-1933. (M.A., 1939) 

HANNAHS., WALTER G.: The Attitude of the “New York Tribune” to- 
wards the Negro in Reconstruction. (M.A., 1951) 

HAWLEY, NATALIE FARONE: The Labor Movement in Rochester: 1880- 
1889. (M.A., 1948) 

HUMPHREY, INGRAHAM: The History of Lima Seminary. (M.A., 1940) 

KEEN, WALTER S.: The History of Lowville Academy. (M.A., 1939) 

KHEEL, PEARL LEE: 4 Survey of the Rochester Theater from 1900 to 
toro, (M.A., 1947) 

LOESCHER, WALTER OTTO: The Personality 
Crapsey. (M.A., 1947) 

LOOMIS, CHARLES EUGENE BOWKER: 
demy. (M.A., 1935) 

LUFFMAN, CECIL WALLACE: Evolution of the Curriculum of the Com- 
mon Schools of Parma, New York, from 1825 to 1900 as Revealed by the 
Textbooks in Use during the Period. (M.A., 1935) 

MAXON, THEODA CHASE: Thurlow Weed and New York State Politics, 
1832-1838. (M.A., 1940) 
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MELTZER, GILBERT W.: Beginnings of Elmira College, 1851-1868. (M.A., 
1941) 

MICHAEL. CECELIA KORETSKY: Horace Greeley and Fourierism in the 
United States. (M.A., 1949) 

NORTON, HERBERT ALVIN: Prosperity and Adversity: The History of 
Rochester ‘from 14834 to 1839. (M.A., 1938) 

RAND, HAROLD SOLOMON: The Development of Municipal Government 
in the State of New York during the Colonial Period, 1664-1776. (M.A., 
1935 

REED, KENNETH WILLARD: The History of the Teaching of Physical 
Geography in New York State. (M.A., 1941) 

SAUNDERS, LUCILE STILLMAN: The Dissolution of the Whig Party in 
Monroe County (1848-1856). (M.A., 1945) 

SMITH, DAVID MILLARD: Horace Greeley and National Public Land 
Policy, 1841-1848. (M.A., 1949) 

SMITH, DOROTHY BELLE: 4 Whig Dictator: Thurlow Weed's Political 
Activities. (1838-1848). (M.A., 1942) 

SMITH, GERALD ALFRED: Horace Greeley as an Editor and Critic, 1834 
1841.(M.A., 1947) 

I RUESDELL, JULIA BROOKS: Development of Public Welfare in New 
York State with Particular Reference to the Care of Children. (MLA. 
1949) 

PURNER, ELIZABETH: The Setilement of Western New York from the 
End of the Revolution to 1825. (M.A., 1934) 

WELLER, ROBERT FAY: Thurlow Weed: The Early Life of a Politician. 
(M.A., 1940) 

WELLER, WILLIAM EARL: The Development of the Charter of the City 
of Rochester, 1817 to 1938. (M.A., 1939) 

WHITNEY, GEORGE SLACK: The History of the Hungerford Collegiate 
Institute at Adams, New York. (M.A., 1939) 

WILSON, JOHN GUNNING: The Early Political Career of William Henry 
Seward. (M.A., 1951) 

WITTERS, HAROLD HARRY: Origin and Development of Cook Academy 
to 1937. (M.A., 1938) 

YORK, ARTHUR CARL: 4 Study of State Aid for Education in New York 
based upon Four Major Investigations during the Decade 1920-1930 


(M.A., 1936) 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
(1906-1951) 


BENEDICT, ARTHUR H.: Syracuse Hospitals during the roth Century. 
(M.A., 1935) 

BLAKE, ELIZABETH MAY: Opposition to the Stamp Act in New York 
City. (M.A., 1941) 

BLOCK, MURIEL LOUISE: Beriah Green, the Reformer. (M.A., 1935) 

CARMACK, PAUL ALFRED: Theodore Dwight Weld, Reformer. (Ph... 
1948) 

CARTER, ADA M.: The History of Woman's Rights in Syracuse, 1845-1870 
(M.A., 1948) 

CRAMMER, NEIL DOW: Attitude of New York State 
tion. (M.A., 1912) 

DENTON, EDGAR: The Commerce of the Port of Fair Haven, N. Y. 
1936. (M.A.,, 1949) 

ELLIS, WALTER J].: Editorial Comment of the “Onondaga Standard” on 
Slavery from 1829-1848. (M.A., 1942) 

ELLITHORP, SUSAN J.: Early Development of the Anti-Slavery 
with Special Reference to New York. (M.A.. 1934) 
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EMM, MARSHALL: The First Ward Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, N. 
Y., 1810-1875. (M.A., 1949) 

ERSKINE, W. A.: History of the Disposal of Public Lands in New York State. 
(M.A., 1910) 

EVANS, STEWART HOWARD: The Annexation of Onondaga Valley to the 
the City of Syracuse. (M.A., 1926) 

GOOSEN, HELEN KATHERINE: The Rise of Democracy in New York 
State, 1777-1821 . . . (M.A., 1928) 

HARTMANN, WILLIAM JAY: The Struggle within the New York Repub- 
lican Party, 1854-1870. (M.A., 1949) 

JENNINGS, DAVID HENRY: Horatio Seymour; a Study of a Complete 
Man. (M. A., 1946) 

JENNY, WILLIAM A.: The Annexation of Onondaga Valley to Syracuse. 
(M.A., 1926) 

KIRTLAND, LLOYD JAMES: The History of Burgoyne’s Army from Octo 
ber 1777-June 1783. (M.A., 1940) 

LOUCKS, ESTHER CONROY: The Anti-Slavery Movement in Syracuse from 
1839-1851. (M.A., 1934) 

MAC WILLIAMS, ETHELEA: dA Study of Methods of Leadership in New 
York State during the Middle Period. (M.A., 1926) 

MAGGS, HELEN LOUISE: Sir William Johnson's Role in the French and 
Indian War. (M.A., 1942) 

MEYER, LELAND RICKARD: People and Institutions of Mohawk Valley 
from first settlement to early roth century. (M.A., 1922) 

MURPHY, JOSEPH HAWLEY: History of the Salt Industry in Onondaga 
County, N. Y. (M.A., 1939) 

O'CONNOR, THOMAS FRANCIS: Religious Toleration in 17th Century 
New York. (M.A., 1927) 

PAGE, RALPH EMERSON: The New York Gubernatorial Election of 1926 
... (M.A., 1928) 

POWERS, ROBERT E.: The Letters of John Jacob and William B. Astor 
to Peter and Gerrit Smith. (Ph.D., 1949) 

RADDER, CARL CURTIS: Sentiment in New York State at the Beginning 
of the Civil War. (M.A., 1912) 

ROSE, ROBERT SMITH: The Military Tract in Central New York. (M.A., 
1935) 

SCHWEIZER, MARION F.: Samuel Joseph May, 1845-1855. (M.A., 1934) 

PFOTMAN, EMILY M.: Development of New York State West of Utica from 
1783-1825. (M.A., 1906) 

PREADWAY, EMILY GRACE: Early Policy of Colonial New York towards 
the Indians from 1617 to the Close of Queen Anne’s War in 1713. (M.A., 
1910) 

WEINHAUER, JOHN F.: History of the Beginnings of the Baptist Denom- 
ination in New York State. (M.A., 1908) 


(To be continued) 





New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 


placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. An annual prize is given for the best paper on New York 
history submitted by a college student. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 

The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 


Lore are affiliated with the Association. 
THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 











